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Sen. 
: LL of us who are Revolutioners are ful- 
N A ff by convinced that men were not made to 
be treated as if they were the property - 

KERN of any individual, who partakes of the 
fame nature with themſelves ; that every ſpecies of 
goverament was intended for the good of the peo- 
ple ; that every at of power that has not for its 
ſole end the good of the governed, is abſolute tyran- 
ny; and that no ſupreme magiſtrate can lawfully en- 
force, by virtue of his authority, regulations incon- 
fiſtent with the grand aim of government, the ſecu- 
rity of property, and the ſaſety of perſonal liberty. 
The Highland chicfs, from their infancy, arc 
taught a very oppolite creed. Their vaſſals and te- 
nants have always groancd under the effects of their 


deſpotic principles ; the world have been witneſſes, 
_ Yeu. WL B again 
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again and again, of their enſlaving diſpoſitions; and 
Scotland, the country in which that deſtructive breed 
is perpetually kept up and nurtured, has often been 
_ torn to pieces by the ungovernableneſs of their tem- 
pers, and the haughtineſs of their politics. 


Is it fit that men of fuch ungenerous principles 
ſhould ever propagate their unſocial maxims near an 
Engliſh throne ; poiſon an Engliſh nobility with no- 
tions of preheminence, ſcarcely harboured in the 
breaſt of an arbitrary Pole ; and adviſe = ſyſtem of 
politics in = land of freedom, that few perſons 
would venture to promulge, but in the moſt abject 
of nations? 


e 

laws that throw open our doors to ſtrangers and to 
ruffians, and ſubject us to be diſturbed at any hour 
of the night, which malice or caprice ſhall direQ? 
Laws whereby our induftry is manacled, our fami- 
lies are alarmed, our minds diſquicted, our ſecrets 
expoſed, and our property withdrawn. 
But when we conſider by whom this oppreſſive 
meaſure was formed, by whoſe counſel theſe fetters 
have been forged, and by whoſe advice theſe chain 
have been rivetted, What tongue can expreſs our 
gricfs ! what language ſpeak our painful 


Are 
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Are we ſlill to be trod on (I here write to thoſe 
who view the late reſignation in its proper light) by 
who deſpiſes popularity ? Are we yet to bend 
the neck to one who i contemns the uni- 
verſal ſentiments of a free People? And are we lon- 
ger to ſubmit to the yoke of a Scotchman, who ex- 
ults in his being allied ro our natural Rival, claims it 
as his chief glory that he is a kinſman of the Grand 
Monarque, and boaſts in his arms (Kings come of us 
not we of Kings) that that family derives its origin 
from his, which for ſo many centuries pillaged and 
oppreſſed this nation? A family, in whoſe favour 
two moſt unnatural Rebellions have been raiſed 
againſt our lawful Sovereigns ; and which were not 
ſuppreſſed but with deluges of Engliſh blood ! 


We cannot have forgot how Scotland was for- 
merly harraſſed and tormented by the conneQions 
between her nobility and the court of France ; that, 
dy theſe alliances, = door was opened for the en- 
trance of the French forces into that kingdom ; that 
attempts were made by them to enſlave the terrified 
Scots to the arbitrary Will of the reigning Stuarts 3 
and that thereby England itſelf was oftentimes great- 
Iy alarmed and diſturbed. 

During the hated ſeries of years in which the Stu- 
arts fat on the throne of this realm, what number- 
leſs Engliſhmen were facrificed to their ambitious 
and deſpotĩc Projects Who then-can bear, with tem- 
per, the name of Stuart, when connected with that 
of Power? is there an Engliſhman that can abjeatly 


debaſe himſelf to the tool of a Scot ? meanly content 
himſelf with the hadew of office, while the other 
poſſeiſes the ſubſtance ? poorly ſeem to act of him- 
 felf, whilſt che ather in private directe and com- 
i B z mands 
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toi without. If nothing of this nature appears to 
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mands his every movement? Surely there can be no 
fuch character! If, however, it is poſſible a reptile 
like this exiſts, read, thou wretch ! read and bluſh. 


The French are ablolutely making warlike prepa- 
rations by ſea and by land; our ſoldiers are enlifting in 
incredible numbers in their ſervice ; and our failors 
are ſwarming aboard their navy in crouds,—this may 
be depended upon. On the contrary, — at home 
our rights have been inſulted, the houſe of a mem- 
ber of parliament broke open, his writings ſeized, 
may be the conſequence of the preſent diſcontents, 


it is impoſſible to tell! France is not more noto- 


rious for her perfidy than her politic if the lat- 
ter prompt her to avail herſelf of our diſſentions, 
the will not ſcruple to be once again guilty of the 


former. Think, my countrymen, of theſe alarm- 


ing circumſtances ere it is too late Watch the mo- 
tions of every Scot, wherever gone, or wherever 
retreated —By a careful retroſpect to paſt, and an 
unwearied obſervation of every future occurrence, 
you will be enabled to penetrate whether there is 
any treaſonable connection between the inflammatory 
movements within doors, and theſe warlike prepara- 


exiſt, we have no reaſon to doubt the ſpeedy ſubſi- 
ding of the firſt, nor need we be greatly fearful of 
the hoſtile intentions of the laſt. But if, on the con- 
trary, any man ſhould be found, whether Engliſh- 
man or Scotchman, Commoner or Peer, who is fo loſt 
to his duty to his country, and the allegiance he owes 
to the beſt and moſt amiable of Sovereigns (the ſa- 
ther not the ruler of his people!) as to ſecretly aid 
the defigns of our enemies (I ſhould have faid our 
new made friends) let the traitor be dragged forth 

| to 
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to view, and meet with a puniſhment, con- 
dign as his Treachery deſerves. 


The deſertion of our foldiers and failors to our 
enemy was the foreſeen effect of the peace. The 
adminiſtration was loudly warned of the danger, yet 
no ſufficient methods of prevention were adopted, 
though many were offered, and many were practica- 
ble. This is one of the bleſſed effects of the con- 
tempt in which popularity and popular informations. 
were held by the arrogant Scot. The queſtion now 
occurs, How far he is anſwerable for fo great an 
evil? A miſchief that may one day be attended with 
the worſt of conſequences ! Thoſe to whom this en- 
quiry moſt properly belongs, will, I hope, with the 
nal meaſures for the obtaiament of redreſa, and the 
recall of our ſubjecta, as the weighty nature of the 
caſe will admit of. 


There are mary circumſtances ſtrongly againſt the 
behaviour, though they do not amount to any proof 
againſt the integrity, of the miniſter. If be meant 
the nation no harm in the late treaty, he certainly 
acted as if he truly intended it no good. He carried 
on the great work of peace with incredible rapidity :. 
He gave the nation and the friends of the nation, 
the moſt ſcanty portion of time to conſider of, or 

prevent its dreaded effects. He hurried on the ap- 
r CL with equal ex- 
pedition adjuſted and determined the definitive treaty. 
All was carried on in the moſt lofty manner, and the 
utmoſt contempt thrown on every modeſt inguirer ; 

22 - aaa 
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tery, improper to be expoſed to the unhallowed eyes 
of a tree people. 

What have been the effeQts of this peace? each 
misfortune that was foretold has happened as faſt 
as it could be brought forth. France has got num- 
bers of our men; multiplied exciſes difirat our 
veople ; and the heavy load of national debt (which 
a retention of our conqueſts might have enabled us 
to diſcharge) drives us almoſt to deſpair. Grief pro- 
duces expreſſions of ſorrow ; theſe expreflions are 
conſtrued into ſeditious murmurs ; and informations. 
and indictments are amongſt the comforts of peace 
now preſented to us. 

How quick hes been the tranſition which this na- 
tion has made from honour to diſfhonour! From a 
glorious war to an inadequate peace ! A peace that 
goes hand in hand with an exciſe, which unhinges 
the gates of our houſes, and throws open the doors 
of our chambers. A peace that has deprived us of 
thoſe valiant fellow - ſubjects who made our enemies 
tremble ; and beſtowed on our rivals the very ſwords 
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time of war her ſons are deſtroyed by the fword, and 
in time of peace the houſe of Bourbon is ſuffered to 


trumpet forth to the people that every conqueſt we 
atchieved, was an additional ftab in eur own vitals, 
a misfortune to the human race, and an obſtacle to 
the peace of Europe: And left the expeditions then 
on the anvil, ſhould unfortunately have afforded an in- 
creafe of thoſe obſtacles, a peace wes patched up with 
the utmoſt precipitancy, and thereby thoſe conqueſts 
prevented which might have demanded more advan- 
tageous ſtipulations in favour of England. By this in- 
re Go act ef bs Gm te 
ther the tools nor the oppoſers of the miniſtry will 
Join me) our enemies have gained trme to breathe, 
repleniſh their coffers, repair their marine, diſſalle- 
giate our failors and our ſoldiers, and fight us at laſt 
with our on men. 


Pd 
6 
acknowledge an error: great as the compliment is, 1 
may now pay that compliment to myietf. I have 
| not only in the foregoing paragraph, but in ſeveral 
defenders for calling our viQories misfortunes. I am 
this moment convinced of my miſtake. It is notori- 
our, and every true born Engliſhman muſt feel it 
not purchaſed but with an immenſe effuſion of blood 


and of treafure and as every conqueſt we acquired 
ſince that 


— — 3 
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misfortunes, and ſo many deſperate ſtabs in our 
vital Having done this juſtice to my opponents, 
I ſhall proceed. 
The now on the Kocks in Breſt and Toulon, 
R Kr 
conſidered, by every lover of this country, as really 
in bulk thoſe that are generally uſed for the ſervice 
of the merchants ; they are built infinitely ſtronger 
and dearer than the profits of the latter will afford; 
and it is evidently manifeſt, from their form, that 
they will allow to be bored for fixty gun ſhips. All 
the docks and yards in France are thus fully employ- 
ed, and, I am ſorry to ſay it, the beſt of their work- 
men (and thoſe not a few) are Engliſh ſhipwrights. 
What comment is to be made on theſe glaring facts? 
What leſſon are we thence to learn? Ought I to 


conceal from my fellow ſubjects fuck intereſting 


intelligence? Ought I, in compliment to any 


Scotchman living, leave ſuch dangerous proceedings 
untold ? No. ä wouls be acting 
leſs than a treaſonable filence. 


u net imagine dn d polls for F:ance 
_—_ I know it has been advanced 
that during the diftraQtions which tore us in the reign 
of James the ſecond, the then French king 
offered the aſſiſtance of all his forces. True; be 
r 
people, who were nobly ſtruggling for liberty, ue 
in ſupport of the oppreſſive meaſures of a deſpotic 
fign taken place, we had not, in all human i 
lity, now been a free people ; the glorious revoluti- 
66— aaa 4 
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= and by that means the auguſt houſe of Brun(- 
adorns the throne of England, might 
ve been prevented ; and we had this day, perhaps, 


groancd in ſlavery, under the GE CE 
a Regal Stuart. 


Does France, by fach a lery of armaments in the 
ſame moſt generous [infidions] offer? Let her be 
told the difference of our fituations. The monarch 
at that time was trampling on the liberties of the 
people, and taking extenſive ſtrides to deſpotĩc pow- 
er: The monarch at this time would much rather 
add to our freedom, then extend his prerogative. 
The king at that time was hated and deſpiſed : The 
king at this time is beloved and adored. The op- 
poſition was at that time not againſt the miniſter 
alone, but the throne itſelf: The oppolition is at 
this time againſt the miniſter only. 


But whatever may be the intentions of France, I 
doubt not but the patriotic minority which now 
careſully eyes the movements of our foreign, and 
the machinations of our inteſtine focs, will continue 
to exert the fame glorious ſpirik of patriotiſm, and 
tions muſt naturally ſubſide ; and the publick. affairs 
be conducted by ſuck hands, as the public would 
moſt rejoice to truſt them in. 


| If he really believes this to be both an advantageous 
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"Tis not my talent to conceal my thought, | 
When diſcontent fits heavy at my heart. 


+ 7 have not yet ſo much the Scotchman in me. 
Avppisox. 


HE preſent peace is extolled by the tools of 
the Scottiſh miniſter as the moſt 
ous, and honourable to the crown of Great Britain, 
ever yet concluded. That it is the moſt 

ous, I will very readily agree; but that it is the moſt 
honourable, I cannot quite be Scotchman enough to 
aſſent to. At the commencement of, and during the 
negociations for peace, England was in a far more 
glorious and ti ĩumphant fituation than ſhe had ever 
experienced before ; that ſhe ſhould therefore ſtipu- 
late advantages greatly exceeding thoſe obtained by 
any preceding treaty, does by. no means prove the 
late to be an honourable peace. The queſtion is re- 
duced to a ſmall compaſs—Are the ceſſions to Great 
Britain adequate to her ſucceſſes ? I believe the 
wretched i themſelves are, by this time, 
if they were not before, too fully convinced of the 
contrary, to venture at an anſwer in the affirmative. 
It is plain, then, that all the cry raiſed by the mi- 
niſterial hounds, to prove it an advantageous peace, 
by no means demonſtrates it to be an honourable 
one. 


i wat. honnres, of Lord Bice ans euciinn. 


and an honourable peace, does he not think every 
reaſonable 
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reaſonable recompence is due to thaſe whoſe bravery 
was the means of procuring it? None but an unen- 
an unhumanized miad———or—in other 
words—none but a Highland chieftain, firongly che- 
riſhing the arbitrary and cruel principle that their 
inferiors were born to be their ſlaves, and that the 
condeſcenfion of employing them more than amply. 
repays the moſt important of their ſervices, can poſ- 
fibly anfwer me No. As to his Lordſhip, he, I am 
certain, will, becauſe be muft, reply in the affirma- 
tive. 

I muſt next defire to know (for I find myſelf to- 
day in a very interrogative mood) if ſuch care has 
been taken of our ſoldiers and our ſeamen (Scotch- 

men excepted) as the law of gratitude requires? A 

man need be no conjurer in politics, or in public 

meaſures, to be = Reſpondent here —N O—N O— 

will echo from every Engli tongue. To ſpeak che 

truth, our brave defenders—let me 

glorious conquerors, have been ſo univerſally ill uſed 

{to fay no worſe of the matter) that I ſcarce know 

where, or with whom of them to begin, to enume- 
rate their ſulſerings. I ſhall however exert the rn 
VILEGE of a free-born Briton, and by virtue of his 
moſt incitimable jewel, rue LIBERTY or Taz 


PRESS, lay ſowe facts before the eyes of the Scot- 


That the Marines are a very brave and uſeful bo- 
dy of men, their behaviour, in the late war has am- 
ply teſtified. Every perſon who was preſent at the 
reduction of Belleifle can beſt ſpeak the merits of this 
deſerving corps. The mal-treatmeat they have, ne- 
* 


them an exciſe of two and a half per Cent more? I 
ſhould be glad to know whether ſome complaint was 
not made agaĩnſt this impoſition [I hope penſioner 
Johnſon will not in this, as in another caſe, be ſeat 
for to verbally explain this word] and whether the 
anſwer returned, was not. If the officers do not 
« chuſe to receive their pay at this diſcount, they 
may quit the ſervice ? 

Things, however, thus one ſhould 
have ſuppoſed that the utmoſt preciſion would have 
been duly obſerved. Was this the caſe ? Were any 
officers bills negligeatly fuffered (for I will not think 

worſe 
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worſe of it) to be proteſted, to their 1 
Ke 
ſums ? Did not this accident (it furcly was but an 
accident) in particular happen to Captain Graham 
and to Lieutenant Hornby? 

About two years ago, the then Lords of the Ad- 
 miralty, repreſented to his Majeſty, that it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary there ſhould be Colonels appointed 
for the better diſciplining of the Marines. I ſhall 
not inſiſt (as an argument againſt this repreſentation) 
upon there being no more than fifty men, at that 
time, at all the diviſions ; for the ſiep might never- 
theleſs be neceſſary. What appears to me the moſt 
extraordinary is, that they ſhould recommend Sir 
Piercy Brett, Lord Viſcount Howe, and the Hon. 
Mr. Keppel, to the Colonelſhips. It is true, thee 
gentlemen have approved themſelves open, generous, 
valiant ; deſerving of every truſt that has been, or 
may be, repoſed in them ; but at the time of their 
appointment, I believe, they were not only abroad, 
but had ſcarcely (if ever) ſeen a marine under arms 
at quarters. What crime had all the old experien- 


ports him amidſt all its fatigues ! 

The patriotic miniſter, Mr. Pitt, had reſolved to 
corps (to whole ſervices be was no ſtranger) but the 
important negotiation, with Mr. Buſſy, intervening, 
and his removal from power ſucceeding, utterly 
prevented it. 

Vot. III. C 


Now: 


* 
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Now let us ſee what has been done for them in 
the upright adminiſtration of the Scot. To ſtop the 
complaints of the oldeſt captains who were the eldeſt 
too in the ſervice of his Majeſty, and almoſt all of 
them wounded) they were laſt year generouſly com- 
plimented with majors commiſſions, WITHOUT 
PAY ; and now, O wonderful indulgence! O ad- 
mirable juſtice! They are left at liberty to retire 
upon captain's half-pay, or accept the command of 
a company again. 'The captains have not experien- 
ced a fingle emolument more than their bare pay; 
not even the perquiſites of companies ; which have 
been ſwallowed up by — 

No leſs degree of deſpotiſm has been extended to 
the fubalterns. What reward has been given to the 
C ſervices? Theſe gentlemen, during the war, have 
been conſtantly on duty abroad ; with the utmoſt 

fortitude undergone every hardſhip, and with the 

moſt intrepid reſolution encountered every danger— 

agreeable to the practice of the army, to the com- 
| mand of thoſe companies which, previous to the 
| figning of the preliminaries of peace, were abſolute- 
ly vacant ; theſe commiſſions were reſerved for a ſet 
of wretches, who had no other qualification to re- 
commend them but the fortunate name of Scotch- 
man, or a lucky connection with thoſe public nuiſan- 
des called Admiralty Boroughs— Theſe are their re- | 
wards! 


| But, flagrant as theſe partialities are, let them 
was fill ſome room left for recompence. 


; requited 
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requited with the rank of captains ; this, it is true, 
would have been no pecuniary emolument to them, 
as they muſt have been preſently reduced ; but it 
would have given them precedency (a no ſmall con- 
fideration with a ſoldier) and that precedency acqui- 
red them reſpect. Beſides, there was an opening for 
this. reward of rank in another caſe ; and in one too, 
where gratitude might have gone, hand in hand, 
with humanity. The ſuperannuated captains, after 
a life ſpent in the ſervice, are now obliged to relin- 
quiſh their whole, and retire upon half-pay. Are 
_ the comforts neceſſary to ſupport the infirmities of 
old age rendered more readily attainable, when a 
moiety of the means to procure them is taken away ? 
Who were the propoſers of this diabolical ſcheme ? 
Oh fhame where is thy bluſh! Not a lieutenant 
I pokitively affirm this; becauſe I know it, and thoſe 
in whoſe power the regulation was, know it too 
Not a lieutenant but would have gladly accepted the 
rank ; allowed the ſuperannuated their whole pay; 
and chearfully done captain's duty on the pay of a 
ſubaltern, till vacancies occurred in their natural 


The fate of the ſecond lieutenants depended fo 
| much on that of the firſt, the hardſhips of the for- 
mer may be eaſily gathered from the latter. There 
is one, however, in which the ſecond lieutenants 
have been more deeply involved than the firſt. I 
mean the ſervice. For the moſt part of 
the war, the officers of the army were allowed ten 
guineas per man ; ſome, even more. Thoſe of the 
Marines, only the ozconontcai fum of three 
pounds ; nevertheleſs, go they muſt, If they ĩnliſt- 
ed any men, they were ſure to be ruined, by advan- 
F 
2 
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kets. If they did not inliſt any, they were diſcharged 
the ſervice with ignominy ; bereaved of their repu- 
tation, and deprived of their bread. 

1 come now to the private men of the marines. 
They were intitled to waiitcoats when they firſt came 
into the ſervice. I would aſk have they ever re- 
ceived any? Are there, or are there not, ſome thou- 
ſand ſuits of cnathing due to them, at this very 
time ? The ſtoppages from their pay hare ariſen o 
high as one ſhilling and three pence per month, al- 
moſt a ninth of their whole pay! I ſhould be glad to 
know to what purpoſes, and how faithfully, they 
have been applied? I beg particularly to be inform- 
ed, whether the monthly Roppages ſrom their pay, 
for the uſe of the public colleges of Chelſea and 
Treafurers ? 

I ſhall now reduce what I have remaining to ſay, 
on this important ſubject, to the following 
QUERTE S. 

iſt, What is become of the intereſt of 370, oool. 
due to the private marines, and non-commiſſioned 
officers fo long ago as May 1758? I bope no man, 
who is not legally intereſted therein, has preſumed 


to TOUCH IT. 


ad, What has been done with the ſurplus money 
ariſing from the cloathing ; amounting. at a medi- 
um, to 176,007. [This calculation, I believe will 
be readily allowed, when it is confidered that every 
ſerjeant pays 94. per annum for his cloathing, and 
the utmoſt value ever ſet upon that cloathing, as I 
am well aſſured, is but 27. 2s. The corporals pay 
6 J. 15. 3d. valued at 17. 215. The private men in 


24, 


| an 
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zd. Has any advantage ever been made, and by 
whom, by the cuſtom of keeping commiſſions va - 
cant, for eight, ten, nay twelve months? 


Ach. What is become of the non-effeQtive and 
contingent money ? 

sth. Has all the baggage and „ 
paid to the marine officers ? 


1 have the its Ss a. act ct ds 
marines, as I believe they have performed harder 
ſervice, this war, than almoſt any other corps, in 
people employed upon the batteries and poſts of ho- 
nours at Louiſbourg and Quebec. Their firmneſs at 
Belleiſle (where, for ſome time, they bore almoſt the 
whole ſhock) is too notorious to repeat. And at 
Guadaloupe and Martinique their behaviour was fo - 
truly intrepid, that a late noble lord (who every 
night diverted himſelf in St. James's ſtreet) gave po- 
fitive orders to ſtop the publication of the accounts 
received at his office, leſt (as he was pleaſed to de- 
clare) it ſhould occaſion any jealouſy in the reſt of 
his mgjeſty's forces. 


W. | 
%% I find a notion has been very induftrioufly- 
propagated that the North Briton, printed (now) by 
my eſpecial appointment for E. Sumpter, is a ſpuri- 
ous one. I doubt not but my readers muſt be, ere 
this, fully convinced that it is nothing more than the 
idle ſuggeſtion of the wretched tools, of a very 
wreiched adminiſtration. Whilt the North Briton 
continues to exert himſelf in the ſervice of his coun- 
try and the cauſe of the oppreſſed to paint out 
the dark machinations of the great ones in 


power, 
&3. and. 
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and the villany of little ones in office—— there will 


not be wanting intereſted wretches ready to perſe- 
cute or infinuate him out of exiſtence. But he deſ- 
xiſes their utmoſt malice, and debes their ſtrongeſt 
efforts. 


+ If the Old Officer will leave a line at Mr. 
Sun:pter's with directions where he may be ſpoken 
to, ſomething will be undertaken of conſequence ; 
and he may abſolutely reſt aſſured of the moſt pro- 
found ſecrecy. 


EU 
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Ovid. 
T is an incontrovertible maxim, that no govern- 


ment can long ſubſiſt that is not ſtrenuouſly ſoli- 


This is placing deſpotic proceedings in the moſt 
favourable light; but what can be ſaid of thoſe mi- 
niſters who are wilfully guilty of the moſt tyrannous 
Ciples ? iniquitous and oppreſſive governors ſoon be- 
come the deteſtatzon of a free people; hatred pre- 
ſently begets contempt, and when once that vene- 
ration for their authority which is the true baſis of 
their 
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weis influence in the fate, is expired, their power 
GP IEP TEES but muſt ſhortly ceaſe to 


To the prince, honour is due from the ſubjeQ ; 
to the ſubjeQ, protection from the prince. The 
duty is reciprocal. A ſovereign who negleQs the 
proſperity of his people, will in vain expect the re- 
verence which would otherwiſe be owing to his ex- 
Miniſters be, who demand from a nation 
have injured, that. ſubmiſſive obedience, which, in 
the fame caſe, would not be paid to. their king ? 

In many caſes, it may be the intereſt of the mini- 
N i. 
people to oppoſe. Thoſe of the fiſt are too 
rious for me to unravel ; that taſk I leave to the ſu- 
perior penetration of. the Earl of Bute: thoſe of the 
latter are, where ſome flagrant exertion. of an anti- 
conftitutional Power has fully. convinced them that 
their property is in danger, or their liberty is pre- 
carious: Or, where a conſtitutional Power has been 
exerciſed (as in the inſtance of an. ingjorious peace) 
in a manner highly inconſiſtent with the public advan- 
tage. In either of theſe caſes, but more 
| when both of them concur together, it is not only 
lawful but landable to contend with miniſters who 
aim at the deſtruction of our liberties, and to ftrug- 
gle againſt meaſures which tend to turn thoſe pow- 
ers into a national evil, that were created only ſor a na- 
tional good. Refiftance is there 2 duty. The ſafety 
of a whole nation:—the ſaſety of poſterity — every 
motive that can ſire a patriot breaſ call upon a 
people, thus injured, to vindicate the rights of man- 
kind, and tranſmit to fuccceding generations, thoſe 

ineſtimable 
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In fituations like theſe, ſo fraught with diſcon- 
tent, and ſo big with danger, there will never be 


bare tenets of Scottiſh oppreſſion, and ſanctify with 
their venal pens, the worſt of Meaſures, and the 
worſt of Men. Hence aroſe to view, the Briton ; 
hence crawled inte light, the Auditor; and hence 
is dragged into exiſtence, the Plain Dealer. 


The whole Magiſtratic Power, from the king 
down to the ſimple juſtice of peace, is only parental ; 
and as thoſe alone can merit the name of fathers, 
who exerciſe no authority bat what is truly paren- 
tal, ſo it is in vain for thoſe literary retailers to ar- 
rogate to deſpotic Miniſters that claim to ſubmiſſive 
obedience, which the intereſts of ſociety require to 
be paid only to the good Magiftrate ; as due to the 
amiablencſs of his conduct and the equity of his pro- 
ceedings. The doctrine which theſe deſpicable pa- 
trons of ſlavery would inculcate, is too abſurd to be 
ſwallowed : we muſt be methodiſts in political taith 
indeed, to believe that the favourites ot princes are 
qualified alone for the guidance of public affairs; or 
that men the moſt regarded at court, are always the 
honeſteſt and wiſeſt in the nation. 


Shall we, to gratify the ambition of any butter- 
fy of fortune give our afſent where evidence is want- 


ing? Or, goatrary to the report of our underſtand- 
1 Hm wh we the = 
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per which, in the conſtruction of a miniſter of ſtate, 
tends to inflame the nation againſt meaſures, of 
whoſe excellence, ſorſooth, the Wiſe Courtier is 
himſelf ſuficiently convinced —When this, or any 
fimCar event occurs, ſhall we refrain from an exami- 
nation of every circumſtance attendant on a tranſ- 
action of ſuch importance; or ſtupidly ſuppoſe that 
every act of Men in Power is juſt and legal? No 
ſuch ſubmiſſion is expected in the arbitrary govern- 
ment of the Porte. It is a maxim at Conſtantinople 
itſelf, that caſes may exiſt in which reſiſtance to mi 
niſters are lawful. Shall we, then, boaſt ourſelves 
to be a free people, and yet be afraid to exert a pri- 
vilege claimed even by a Turk ? X 
The liberty of an Engliſhman has been taken from 
him by a verbal warrant; or, which is the fame 
thing, by = warrant that did not expreſs his name, 
or particularize the offence with which he was 
Can we call ourſelves free, if we are ſub- 
jeQ to reſtraint at the diſcretion of the meaneſt ofi- 
cer that may be ĩntruſted with the execution of theſe 
inexpreſſive yet all-including warrants? With what 
propriety can we call ourſelves a free people ; unleſs 
in this paradoxical, Scottiſh, Frenchified, double 
meaning ſenſe, that we are free to be trod upon! 


However, if we aQ with the ſpirit of our anceſtors, 


— — 3 — — 
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people. Why then ſhould we be dubious of ſucceſs 
under a prince whoſe charaQer is the very reverſe of 
Charles's? Charles the Second was the dupe of 
France, and an enemy to the liberties of his 
George the Thicd is the ſcourge of the French, and 
a friend to the freedom of his people: He wants but 
to be informed, to redreſs. Let us go on then; let. 
us ſupport that conſtitution which our anceſtors ſo 
bravely tranſmitted to us ; and let us carefully fur- 
render the ĩneſtimable Depoſit, unhurt, to after- - 
ages. For this purpoſe let us conſider the evil con- 
ſequences of ſome late proceedings. 


Every trader, every private gentleman, when he 
has placed his notes, his bonds, his family-writings, 
hie money in his cloſet, ſuppoſes them ſecure : But 


what- muſt become of this ſecurity; if our moſt 
and 


private repoſitories are liable to be broke open, 
rifled at midnight? I will admit, for argument fake, 

that our gold, even untold, might be ſafe under the 
inſpection of the noble granters of the warrant ; but 
are we certain that low-born of ſtate are 


poſſeſſed of principles equaily juſt and honourable ? 


Our property may be plundered, and whom ſhall we 
accuſe ? The plunderers may be unknown to us; or 


We may be ſo uncertain of the damage received, 


that we cannot ſwear to its amount, even though 
reparation: were obtainable. Does every man keep 
an exact inventory of his effects? Certainly, no; or 
if he did— might not his only evidence, the inven- 
tory itlelf, be Folen from him? Theſe 
are fo arbitrary, and are big with 
ſo many fatal conſequences, that none but madmen 
can argue for the neceſſity of ſuch defpotic ſteps, in 


nde tate! But what hall we ſay where one op- 


preſlion.. 
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- preflion treads cloſely at the heels of another ? 
Where a ſeizure of papers is followed by a tyranni- 
cal (becauſe illegal) impriſonment of perſon ? inguif- 
tion from the intercourſe of friends, and hai 4 
from the aſſiſtance of counſel! This diſtreſs, though 
it be the immediate misfortune of that man only 
misfortune of the whole Nation. Nay, thoſe who 
adviſe and promote ſuch abſolute meaſures, may 
themſelves live to feel aud experience their hated ef- 
fects. Places of power are as fluctuating as the wind, 
and the man whe commands thoſe meſſengers to 
day, may himſelf be hunted down by them to-mor- 
row. 


Beſides expoling our moſt ſecret tranſaQions, in- 
- perhaps, our credit, the miſchiefs that may accrue to 
us on fuch occaſions, by fraud, caſualty, and neglect, 
a free nation, and under a government limited by 
laws, fuch a power can be inherent in any office, un- 
leſs it be expreſly granted by ſtatute? So unbounded 
a power cannot be a part of the ordinary exerciſe of 
juſtice. It is abſolutely and manifeſtly contrary to 
the known principles of Law, and the plaineſt die- 
rates of equity, to impriſon before a formal accuſa- 
tion is properly exhibited, and to puniſh before a le- 
gal condemnation is obtained. 


Arbitrary and illegal impriſcaments, have often 
been condemned in the votesand journals of a houſe 
of commons ; guarded againſt by ſeveral Laws; and 
loudly complained of by all ranks of 
Aſk you, what is an arbitrary and what an illegal 
impriſonment ? I will explaia the difference. An ar- 
| bitrary 
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bitrary impriſonment, then, is a reſtraint of perſon 
impoſed at the will and pleafure of one, or more, 
without their having the ſanction of any direct- 
ing law, which, delegating ſuch power to them, 
would ſuſſicĩently juſtify the commitment. An Wle- 
gal impriſonment, is a confinement contrary to the 
known direction of ſome abſolute ſtanding law; but 
impoſed under the ſpecious pretext that ſuch impri- 
ſonment is within the meaning of ſome exiſting fta- 
tue; and perhaps that very one it infringes. In a 
caſe like this before us, we muſt conſider theſe cir- 


It is obvious that if any Officer under the crown 

is poſſeſſed of this high power, he muſt derive this 
authority from the common or ſtatute Law. Our 
common law, built on the firſt principles of equity and 
fimpleſt reports of reaſon, can never authoriſe prac- 
tices equally inconſiſtent with both. Magna Charta, 
and the current of ſtatues down from thence, provide 
againſt every fort of reftraint on our Perſons and 
Effects, that is not inflicted by the judgment of our 
peers, or ſupported by the law of the land. Where 
then ſhall we find a juſtificative plea for ſeizing of 
tence of a Court or the authority of Parliament ? 


The reigns of the Stuarts, in England, are indeed 
marked with many barbarous examples of this tyran- 
nical nature. James and Charles the Firſt, wantonly 
inpriſoned divers Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, in different and diſtant priſons, without 
aligning any reaſons. Nay, ſome of them, in Charles's 


time, 
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les's time, even died under their confinement. Out 
of evil (faith the ſcripture) cometh good. Be it then 
remembered that theſe oppreſſive mea ſures, produced 
ſome invaluable Bleflings : The Petition of Right in 
the reign of Charles the Firſt ; the Habeas Corpus 
AR in that of his ſucceſſor ; and the glorious ftrug- 
gle, in that of his brother James, which terminate 
ia the Revolution, and the advancement of the II- 
luſtrious Houſe of Hanover to the throne of Great 
Brita wm 2 

Such cuſtoms might perhaps be pleaded in Scottiſh 
a blind regard for an arbitrary race of Kings ; but I 
will venture to afirm that no Engliſh court will 
countenance ſuch whilt a George the 


Third adorns the Throne, and Ge 
Liberties of the People. " 


The Scottiſh party, however, that patched vp a 
diſgraceful peace, ſaddled us with a burthenſome 
exciſe, and diſenfranchiſed us by an illegal impriſon- 
ment, has nevertheleſs (for I would give the Devit 
his due) by a wonderful contraſt, exhibited one in- 
ſtance of as ſtrong a patriotic zeal, for the public ſer- 
vice, as ever appeared in the annals of any nation what- 
ever, and far exceeding the celebrated Scipio's of anci- 
ent Rome. The great generals of that name, only 
difintereftedly brought into the Roman treaſury the 
of their enemies taken in the field; and 
ſwelled the Romanexchequer with the riches of Spain 
and Carthage! They never thought of 


of the ſtate, before it could be poffibly known 


«< whether the terms thereof would prove advanta. 
„ geous to the fubſcribers or not!” No! that ipe- 
Vor. III. D cies 
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cies of patriotiſm was reſerved for the diſintereſted 
Mr. Veregrine Cuit. Does the reader ſcruple the 
exiſtence of the amor patriz, in theſe days, in ſo 
exalted an extent? I will filence his doubts. Mr. 
Cuſt was Sworn to it, and that, it was in this de- 
_ ** deponent's opinion and judgment uncertain at the 
time of this deponent's delivering in his faid lift 
«« [of ſubſcriptions to the lords of the treaſury] whe- 
„ther the agreement tor the public loan would or 
« would not be attended with benefit to the ſub- 
<« ſcribers.” . Thoſe who now diſpute it will certain- 
ly merit Informations, as a proper reward for their 
infidelity ; for ſuch behaviour muſt, in the opinion 
of Mr. Cuft (and indeed of every man) tend to 
<< prejudice and injure him in his character and cre- 
« dit in his buſineſs as a Merchant of the City of 
„London.“ For my own part I am fully convinced 
— arrecraing 
racity of this Gentleman. 


nnn Er INCL 
(O wonderful contraſt to former times !) that Scot- 
tiſh bankers, joyfully repair to the Scottiſh treaſurer, 
in order to fill an Engliſh exchequer with Scottiſh 
gold, and ſupport an Engliſh . 2 
credit. 


But when did a me e 
| pear in the Scotch? During « long and expenſive, 
though neceſſary war? No! Nat even till the event 
of the negotiations for peace was perſectly known. 
Hence it appears that no part of a Scotch loan was 
advanced to aid this kingdom againſt that of France. 

No, that would have been inconſiſtent with the an- 
tient friendſhip between the Scots and the French. 
For what purpoſe then did our Scottiſh fellow fub- 
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jects, ſo kindly aſſiſt us? Why, truly to receive a 
moſt 2dvantageous intereſt, exciſed from the labour 
of our Cyder-country Engliſhmen. —— What match- 
leſs Friendſkip! What conſummate Generofity ! 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
MISSED ; An appointment to a lucrative em- 
ployment in the cuſtoms. Whoever will bring it to 
John Deputy Eſq at Tonſor's Hall, thall receive, 
Ready Wiitten, a Scottiſh Addrefs, in favour of a 
Scottiſh Miniſter, and in praiſe of a Scottiſh Peace. 
X. 


*,* The North Briton would have conũdered the 
Seizure of Papers in a more extenſive light, had not 
every other point of the ſubject been 10 largely and 
ably diſcufſed already in a letter to the Earls of Egre- 
mont and Hallifax, publiſhed by J. Williams, next 
the Mitre Tavern, Tleet-ſtreet. 


If the Lover of Liberty will make himſelf known, 
by a line addreſſed to the North Briton, at Mr. 
Sumpter's, he may rely on the ſtricteſt honour. 


SANA SANE FAA. SAN. AS 
N 49. Saturday, Juxx 18. 


Tu civem patremque geras ; tu conſule cumctis, 
* 


INCE the final concluſion of the Scottiſh Peace, 
the advocates for the Scottiſh Adminiſtration 
have endeavoured, by all poſſible methods, to ward 
D 2 Tragedy 


- 
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Tragedy of Errors, muſt inevitably give to the nego- 
tiative Talents of their all- beſtowing Idol, the Earl 
of Bute. 

The Fanaticks in Scottiſh Politics, throw all their 
ſecond- ſighted brethren at a diſtance ; and ſpeak of 
the future advantages of the peace in thofe abiolute 
terms, which nothing but the moſt im nediate revela- 
rien could poſſibly furniſh them with. I have not at- 
tempted to argue (neither ſhall I) with ſuch extra- 
vagant Enthuſiaſts ; for there is no contending with 
Madmen. 


There is another ſet of North Britiſh and Scotch- 
ified Engliſh, Politicians, who are ſomewhat more 
moderate than the former. Theſe Miniferial He- 
garths endeavour to dazzle the ignorant by a folſe 
glare of colouring : For this purpoſe, their political 
Pallets are filled with arguments the mol fallacious, 


and with conſequences the moſt ſpecious : with the 
firſt they portray us an honourable, with the latter 


they paint us an advantageous peace. However, 
the Sign-poſt exhibition of theſe ingenious artiſts, is 
now fo univerſally condemned by every real Con- 
noĩſſeur, that their paltry pictures, are become, in 
fact, almoſt equally deſpiſed with that celebrated 
performance, the celebrated Times, of his Majeſty's 
celebrated Painter of Pannels. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate rhe whole brood 
of theſe wretched dependents, and the different 
branches of Machiawvelianiſm aſſigned by their Scot- 
n The buſineſs of ſome 
is to cry againſt every refleQion on the peace. It is 
* nciculous (fay theſe miſfcreant hireliogs) to ha- 
** rangne about an event, which, even admitting it 
"WIG a. Aram * Our 

thoughts 
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thoughts now ſhould (continue they) be turned 
alone to the internal policy of government, at pre- 
<« ſent adopted; and the meaſures of the miniſtry 
« ſhould now be conſidered only as they ariſe.” Others 
there are who by a ſeeming candid manner of admit- 
ting the truth of aſſerted facts, and the juſtice of ir- 
refragable arguments, in matters of little moment, 
(whether reſpecting the peace or any other part 
of Scottiſh adminiſtration) eſtabliſhed a character 
of Impartiality, the better to impoſe on the un- 
_ wary, by a direct denial of both, in caſes of con- 
be too carefully guarded againſt. 


But the moſt finiſhed ftroke of all, is the taſk of 
thoſe, who are tutored to infinuate to the public 
the non · exiſtence of a genuine North-Briton. They 
have even had the addreſs to make the news papers 
ſubſervient to their infidious purpoſes. © We are 
« afſured (echoed ſeveral of them laſt week) that all 
„the papers under the title of the North-Briton, 
«« which have been publiſhed fince the apprehenſion 


« of Mr. W. are merely Catchpennys.” They moſt 
ſeverely know that the North-Briton is an intrepid 


aſſertor of the rights of Engliſhmen, and an aflidu- 
ous detector of iniquitous meaſures, wherever and 
by whomſoever tranſacted. This is the univerſal 
character of the North-Briton, and he glories in the 


diftinftion. In this path of Patriotiſm he ſhall con- 
tinue to tread ; unawed by intimidations, undeterr'd 
by perſecutions. Is it then to be wondered at, chat 
the Scottiſh faction. having ſo galling a thorn in rheir 
fide, ſhould diligently endeavour to aſſuage a pain 
they cannot abſolutely remove? 


D 3 | [ have 
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I have been ol hquely attacked in the Gazetteer 
this week for my attachment to Mr. Pitt. The 
more I reflect on the peace, the more I have reaſon 
for ſuch a conduct. It is evident to me, that the 
negociation of 1761, though it did not terminate in 
a Peace, was a circumſtance peculiarly fortunate to 
the Eagliſh nation: for to that it is principally to be 
aſcribed, not that the peace is no better, but that 
it is no worſe. For after the reduction of Martinico 
and the neutral iſlands; after the French had been 
diſpofſefſed of the greateſt part of their conqueſts in 
Germany ; after the reſloration of the affairs of 
Pruſſia, by the death of the Czarina, and the con- 
ſequent deſection of Ruſſia and Sweden from the 
Auſtrian alliance; 1 fay, after all theſe important 
events, the Scotch minifter, and his affyciates, did not 
dare to make peace with France upon conditions of 
lefs advantage, than had been demanded by Mr. Pitt 
Je ſore the acquifition of Martinico; at @ periad 
hen the French were in actual poſſeſſion not only 
of Gottingen, but of Caſſel, and the whole Land- 
graviate of Heſſe; and when the circumſtances of his 
Pruſſian Majeſty, were to all buman appearance, ir- 
retiievable. Had there been no preliminary treaty 
(if I may fo term it) what ruin might not have been 
apprehended, from the ignorance and incapacity of 
men, who, almoſt in every inftance, where they de- 
parted from the te: ms of Mr. Pitt's negociation, 
committed the moſt egregious blunders! 


In my paper of Saturday June 4th, I undertook 
the cauſe of the marine corps. This brave body of 
men have nobly diitiaguiſhed themſelves in the fer- 
vice of their country, and their recompence has 
deen a continued train of the moſt i treat- 
ment. Theie flagrant abuſes, which the influence 

of 
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of power had hitherto prevented from publication, 
I there exhibited in their proper colours ; and what 
has been my return? One perſon difſents from me 
in an immaterial point in the Gazetteer, and ſome 
minitterial wretch, a tool of deſpotiſm ! in a letter 
artfully dated from Weſtminſter, proftitutes the im- 
partiality of that paper, by replying . Your cor- 
too much honour by taking notice of him. I von- 
der that the wretched Stuff, which the three laſt 
papers impoſed upon the public under the title of 
« North Briton, contain, ſhould even excite the at- 
<« tention of any perſon ; much leſs induce any one 
to take up a pen to refute them.” Refute them! 
What ?—The Stuff. What Stuff indeed !—T ſhould 
be angry at this fellow for the audacity of his at- 
tempt, if it did not make me laugh to ſee the jumb- 
ler together of ſuch a chaos of words, preſuming to 
a knowledge of judging whether any production is 
2 It moves my mirth too, to ſee 

of the marines reduced to ſuch feeble 
NN I hall 
lay beſore the public a few more facts Facts are 
ſtubborn things, and as they are not to be argued 
againſt, they have my leave to have recourſe, again, 
to every mean infinuation that may tend to diſcredit 
them. 


Not to mention the total ſtop put to all hopes of 
preferment, by the appointment of Admirals to be 
their Generals, and Sea Captains to the command of 
each diviftion, another method was found to contri- 
bute to the ſame righteous purpoſe of preventing the 
promotion of every Officer. This was at the latter 
end of the Year 1761, after the reſignation of Mr. 

itt, when ſeveral new regiments were raiſed at once. 
; The 
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The King, ever careful of the welſare of his people, 
gave an order, under the Sign Manual, that all offi- 
cers, of what corps ſoever, who might be appoint- 
ed to higher ranks in theſe new levies, ſhould have 
the indulgence of ſelling their commillions in the 
corps they before belonged to, whether they had 
bought them or not; the money ariſing therefrom 
being humanely intended to enable them, in ſome 
meaſure, to raiſe the number of men required 
Now let us ſee how far the Royal Benevolence was 
complied with.—Why, the benefits of his Majeſty's 
moſt gracious indulgence were enjoyed by every corps 
but the marines. They alone were refuſed them; 
by which flagrant act of partiality, an opportunity 
of preferment was loſt, which might never be re- 


trieved. 


In December 1761, a great number of majors in 


the army were appointed lieutenant colonels by bre- 


vet ; and ſoon after, many heutenant-colonels were 

in the ſame manner, to the rank ot colo- 
nels. The field officers of the Marines, of both theſe 
ranks, though ſenior to moſt of thoſe who were 
preſerted, to their great ſurpriſe and mortification, 
found themſelves totally omitted, by the adminiſtra- 
tion, in thoſe promotions. They remcuitrated ; 
they applicd for redreſs. An anſwer to their appli- 
cation (dated about the middle of February, 1762) 


from the then Lords of the Admiralty, was ieturn- 


ed in the following obliging, ſenfible, eguitabie. and 
Bumane Terms, That the field officers oi Marines 
had no more right to think they had injuſtice done 
them, in not getting their rank, or to complain, 
* than Maſters and Commanders in aet being made 
4. — The feelings of theſe gentlemen, 


8 
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at the ceceipt of this, can be much better conceived 
than Moſt of the Field officers, whoſe 
remonſtrances met with ſo embittering a reception, 
were brought up in the Army, and came into the 
Marines as a ſtep only to a future riſe. What muſt 
then be their refleQions on finding themſelves depri- 
ved at once of what had been the labour of their 
lives to attain! Of every reward, which honour, 
rank, and profit could beſtow ! 

There is not a corps in his majeſty's ſervice, except 
this moſt unfortunate one, but has ever had fome 
friend, or ſome protector, to whom, upon occaſion, 
it would unburthen its grievances.—Some one perſon 
who by « connection of honour or advantage wat 
obliged to fupport it; to be ſtrenuouſly careful that 
it was not a ſufferer by injuſtice or negle& ; that its 
rights were act winged, or Ke grieages cramglad 
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They applied indeed for redreſs to the Secretary of 
War, and that gentleman very obligingly told them, 
* he would be glad to do them every ſervice in his 
« power, but could not interfere with the Marines, 
< as they were in the province of Lord Anſon; 
though he thought his Lordſhip, as he knew of the 
intended ion, would have taken care that 
they had not loſt their right.“ However, after 
ſtruggling a long time, with great difficulties, they 
did obtain their brevets; but not without the loſs 
of ſeveral months rank. 

I ſhall conclude this ſubject, for the preſent, with 


a genuine letter I, this moment, received from an 
| unknown correſpondent. 


To 
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To the NoxTn Briton. 


Dirue Maurorum A'tegias, caftella Bri gantum, 
Ut locupletem aguila m tibi ſexageſimus anaus 
Aſerat. Jovenar. 


8 1 M, 


HE. taſk you have undertaken relative to his 
Majeſty's Marine Forces is really the cauſe 

of the oppreſſed ; and ſuch as is every way conſiſt- 
ent with the public ſpirited character of the North 
Briton. Indeed, one principal cauſe of the diſad- 
vautages to which the corps is ſubject, is the almoſt 
entire ignorance of the world with regard to the na- 
ture of its eſtabliſhment, and the hardſhips it ſuſtains. 
An old officer, who is defirous of retiring after 
length of ſervice, upon half pay, is not allowed the 


uſual 1 which in every other corps has 
been cuſtomers of receiving the BRerence generally 
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given between balf pay and full ; and which ſo far 
from being prejudicial to the ſervice, is of the higheſt 
utility thereto ; for it brings into it, young officers, 
who muſt be ſuppoſed infinitely more capable of 
farigues ; and at the ſame time provides a trifling 


pecuniary for thoſe who are worn out 
in the ſervice, and are defirous of retirement. This 
hardfhip has proved ſo extremely diſadvantageous to 
the marine ſervice,. that old captains of ſeventy, al- 
| moſt unable to walk acroſs a room, and conſequently 
very unfit for ſea duty, have reſolved, even at that 
time of life, to ſubmit to it, rather than retire upon 
half pay, unattended with its uſual indulgences, in 
ſuch caſes. Befices, no into the land 
ſervice have, for ſome time, been allowed, which 
has, of courſe, prevented the riſe of many an offi- 
cer; and even thoſe who had money to give for that 
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purpoſe, were not permitted to apply it for the pro- 
motion of themſclves. Hard refiraint, that officers 


ſhould find preferment next to impoſſible in their 
own corps, and yet be refuſed to uſe the means 
in their power to procure it in another! Add to 
this, captains and ſubalterns, who hare raiſed men, 
at a heavy expence, for their commiſſions, are not 
allowed to diſpoſe of them again. An officer is not 


even permitted to refign his own commiſſion in fa- 


vour of another of the iame corps. 


The inconvenicncies of the marines whilſt at ſea 
are innumerable, and when diſembarked on expedi- 


tions (with the land forces) in foreign parts, they are 


deſtitute of every little uſual advantage on thoſe oc- 
cafions. To crown the whole, and to put the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke to all encouragement in the ſervice, an 
officer of marines is excluded from the natural right 
of every Engliſhman, that of being tried in a caſe 
of any miſdemeanor in his duty, by his own peers. 
They are tried entirely by ſea offers, though ſurely 
common juſtice requires that half the members of 
the court- martial ſhould, at leaſt be officers of ma- 


rines. F 


| Things are now come to that paſs, and the ſervice 
is rendered ſo exceediagly inſupportable, that, fince 
the reduction, many old officers have been obliged 
to beg, as a favour, that they might go upon hall 
pay. This (as it is in the time of peace when they 
might reaſonably have hoped to enjoy ſome little refl 
after their labours, even in full pay) muſt appear 
very extraordinary, and is an indubitable proof of 
the preſent fituation of the marine ſervice. 


Under all theſe diſcouragements, there are ſome 
perſons who pretend to wonder that the corps is dit- | 


i cont eib 


contented and uneaſy; and are ſurprized that the 
„ Officers ſhould infolently dare to make any remon- 
1 ſtrances. 

F | Iam, SIR, 

i | Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| An OFFICER. 


. *,* The North Briton will take into conſideration. 
in a paper or two, the caſe of the Officers, &c. in 
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Tefla din. — — Hos. 


HE Scottified advocates of a Scottiſh adminiſtra- 
the earl of Bute was raiſed above the heads of infinite- 
ly his betters to the firſt employments in this king- 
dom, exclaimed againſt that torrent of national pre- 
judice, as they affect to call it, by which the mini- 
ſterial calf of their general adoration was ſo likely to 
be overwhelmed. Any argument diQtated by liber- 
ty was ĩnvective; any accuſation of candour was de- 
traction, and the forcible evidence of inconteſtible 
fats was national prejudice, and abuſe. I have been 
attacked by a whole myriad of political gnatlings be- 
yond the Tweed, for my avowed declarations againft 
the bleſſed place of their nativity, and every means 
ro ſting my reputation has been uſed which could 
either ariſe from malevolence, or proceed from re- 
ſeatment. To viadicate, however, my behaviour in 
that reſpeR, and to juſtify the motives for my pre- 

poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion againſt the people of Scotland, ſhall be the 
ſubjeQ of my preſent paper. 


.. confine our ideas to place, or have any ſurther ob- 


jects in our view than people. Hence, though in 
the whole circuit of creation, no country ſo deſ- 
perately wild, or inconceivably miſerable as Scot- 
ver was ſuppoſed before, that it contains every thing 


For — e 
on to the wretched ſpot irſclf ; the propriety of my 
prejudice being ſufficiently ſupported in the lighteſt 
conſideration of the inhabitants. 


We all know that the people of Scotland, like the 
Ruſſians, in Lord Whitworth's time, have every one 
2 ſhare of ſlavery and power; and that the abject ſub- 
miſſion which is exacted by their chiefs, is in a propor- 
tionate manner demanded by the different ranks in the 
kingdom. From their infancy up they are all taught 
an obedience, of the moſt implicit nature, to their 
ſuperiors, and imbibe no one ſentiment that bears 
the leaſt reſemblance to that generous ſpirit of inde- 
pendency which glows in the boſom of « freeborn 
Engliſhman. * 

The lower orders of people being educated in a 
are treated by their imperious chiefs with an authori- 
ty the moſt arrogant. There is a defire in the breaſt of 
every man for power, but there is alſo an incapacity 


in moſt, for a proper exertion of it ; hence the prin- 
Vo. un. E cipa! 
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cipal part of the Scottiſh nobility are TJyranta, and 
the whole of the common people are Slawes. The 
firſt are bred up to look upon the leaſt notion of in- 


| | dependance in an inferior as an unpardonable pre- ? 
bil — the latter are taught that an oppoſition K 

ö to the will of their chief is the moſt heinous of crime. 
1 In ſhort, the fufſt are accuſtomed to the moſt abſo- 
| lute command, and the latter, acquainted with no 
other word than, obey. 

That this portrait is a ſtriking likeneſs, I dare 
the Tweed will think of contradicting; and what 
muſt the natural inference be, if it carries ever ſo 
ſmall a trace of the original, but that the natives of 
Scotland have no idea of public Liberty, and are, 
conſequently, the impropereſt of all mankind, to 
hold any office of power among a free people ? — 
Muſt it not neceſſarily follow, that every prejudice 
but too muck foundation, and that we have every 
reaſon to be diſſatisſied, when we ſee people of a 
genius and temper fo diametrically oppoſite to our- 
ſelves, advanced to ſuch ſtations as give them the 
abſolute diſpoſal of the kingdom? Urbanity is the 
characteriſtic of the Engliſh nobility ; downright in- 
tegrity the mark of the more ordinary conditions : 
But if any man can ſhew me a Scot who was not al- 
ways the moſt inſolent of beings in office, or the moſt 
ſcandalouſſy cringing of reptiles out of place, I ſhall 
readily retract my aſſertions, and ſet him down the 
* Rara avis in terris nigroque famillima cygno.” 

But abſtracted from the natural inclination of the 
Scotch to be ſlaves, when we conſider their extreme 
indigence, we muſt till find them more properly a- 
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« ſpoils.” They are a mixture of the rankeſt pride 
and the baſeſt ſervility; and can we ſuppoſe that 
people of ſuch a caft, where they have any oppor- 
tunity of eating with decency, or arriving at the 
luxury of a comfortable pair of breeks, would heſi- 
tate a fingle moment about the means? To extend 
their influence therefore, is to deſtroy ourſelves ; ior 
though their poverty may entitle them to pity, tis 
no reaſon we ſhould conſult their intereſt, by a fa- 
crifice of our own. 


Lord Bute, thanks to the partiality of his father- 
in-law, the late Mr. Wortley Montague, is not now 


in mean or neceſſitous circumſtances ; he has for a 
« 'Two puddings ſmoaking on his board.” 
But tho' we might have nothing to apprehend from 


hanghty front of Pride or the aukward ſhoulder of 
Incapacity. That the fubjeQ has no right to a no- 
mination of miniſters every body muſt grant, but 
ſurely (to uſe a Scotch phraſe) they have ſome right 
to beg a tune, who are obliged to pay the piper | 


ſteps = highland chicftain, of the Stuart family, 

| would purſue, who had ſucked in the milk of arbi- 
trary principle, and had his head filled with that 
Ez. bleſſed 
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blefied fort of doctrine, which the infamous panders 
of proſtituted royalty, before the acceſſion of the 
Brunſwick Line, had ſo pompouſly dreſt cut in - 
frve-obedience and non-refiflance. It was an eaſy 
circumſtance, and did not require the gift of pro- 
phecy, to ſoretell that a perſon ſo educated, could 
have no regard for the happineſs of another country, 
whoſe importance was arrogated in proportion to 
the wretchedneſs of his own. The event fully juſ- 
tied the moſt alarming of our apprehenfions. AH 
the great perſonages who had oppoſed the rebellion 
ol his countrymen, were diſmiſſed from their em- 
ployments, and he himſelf arrogantly exulted in the 
enjoyment, not the execution (for he was not capa- 
ble) of the office of the very nobleman, who was 
materially initrumental in bringing in the great grand- 
next ſtep was the hurrying on of = peace, which has 
rendered the name of England contemptible among 
the nations, by a reſtitution, an unrequired, an un- 
neceſſary reftitution! ot the moſt capital advantages 
with which it had pleaſed the God of battles to 
bleſs us during « bloody and expenſive war. Need 
the deteſtable duty on cyder be mentioned, to ſhew 
eithcr the capacity or moderation of this immaculate 
miniſter? Does not the ſavage air of tyranny in its 
very conſtruction, prove it to be the laudable ſcheme 
of an over bearing highlander, as regardleſs of our 
welfare as ignorant of our laws? — Are not the 
Scortifk creatures of his power this moment eating 
that ſubfiftance which is paid for by Engliſh money; 
and are we not every hour inſulted, at all the pub- 
lic offices, by the raw-boned natives of the North, 
whom we are civilizing into an appearance of hu- 
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manity, and an acquaintance with bread ? When all 
theſe matters are properly conſidered, will any per- 
ſon condemn me for national partiality, or cenſure 
me for prejudices againſt a nation, where lord Bute is 
univerſally admitted to have the beſt head and the 
beſt heart of them all ? 


Some adulating Auditor, ſome brainleſs Briton, or 
ſome pitiful Plain-dealer, "tis poſſible, may earn the 
wages of infamy by appearing, on this occaſion, in 
oppefition to candour, in defiance of honeſty, and 
in violation of truth: But what a mind muſt the 
wretch poſſcſs, who draws his venal pen againſt the 
intereſt of his country? "Tis more than proflitution ; 
tis, if I may beg ſo rare and extraordinary a term, 
tis a ſodomy of ſoul, for which no puniſhment can 
nity of torture too mighty in the next ! 


What greater proof can be required, than the con- 
queſt of the Philippine iflands, that the moſt impor- 
tant of all his tranſactions, was (if we are to diſtin- 
guiſh it by no harſher name) ſhamefully precipitate ? 
What benefit has accrued from this important acqui 
the inhabitants to preſerve them from plunder ?—— 
the expence of the expedition, ſo that all we have 
hitherto reaped by this conqueſt, is the loſs of a num- 
to encounter, muſt naturally be cut off by the ca- 
lenture of the country. What a pity it is that the 
addreflers upon the peace, are not liberal in their 
acknowledgments concerning the ippine iſlands ! 
And how firange is it that they do not ſeize fo glo- 
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of extolling the amazing ſaga- 
city of the all be-larded Miniſter. 


Among the liſt of addreſſers, we have met with 
the celebrated name of that judicious critic and or- 
thodox divine the Right Reverend Father in God 
Dr. George Warburton, Lord Biſhop of Glouceſter. 
I own ſome perſons leſs acquainted with his lordſhip's 
virtues than myſelf, would have been ſurpriſed at 
meeting his Lordſhip's name upon ſuch an occaſion, 
after reading the advertiſement prefixed to his Doc- 
trine of Grace, in which he ſe ſtrenuouſly extols the 
meaſures of Mr. Pitt, and juſtifies that illuſtrious. 
miniſter's retreat from the ſervice of the govern- 
ment. My lord biſhop tells us in his advertiſement, 
that He has a mafler above and another below ; 
** he means God and the King, to whom his ſer- 
+* vices are bound.” *"T would be unpardonable to 
doubt his lordſhip's veracity upon any occaſion, 1 
ſhall therefore take his word for his veneration of the 
firſt maſter, as he has obligingly convinced us of his 
readineſs to court the favour of the ſecond. All pre- 
lates have not acted with a candour or reverence fo 
remarkably juſt and diſpaſſionate, as his lordſhip ! 
They have not always been invincible againſt the 
voice of preferment, or the exigence of times ; but 
ſhewed us that their duty as Paſtors, might ſome- 
— CNNOIEES 


petulance 3 James the Firſt, declared. 
in the full preſence of the congregation, that his 
majeſty always employed his pen on ſubjects 
of a great prince, and never ſpoke without the aſſiſ- 
tance of the Divine Spirit of God. His majefly's 
works were, a treatiſe to diſcover witches ; argu- 

. ments 


as, the tickets, and cutting of the teeth: Yet James 
was the Solomon of his time, and never ſpoke with- 
out the immediate ſpirit of God! Kings, fays a 
modern writer, poſſeſs all the virtues of courſe ; 
tho it muſt be pleaſant enough to hear Charles 
the ſecond {who had no religion at all) called the 
* moſt pious of pri and his worthy ſucceſſor 
« (who was a rank papiſt) tiled Defender of the 
*« (proteſtant) faith.” 


But to return. — Were we to ſpeak of national 
prejudices in the common occurrences of life, in the 
be more abſurd than to ſuppoſe countries could alter 
tempers, or climates change conftitutions. A French- 
man may pay his debts very honeſtly, be above pro- 
pagating a falſhood, and have as great a horror to 
ſhed innocent blood, as the beſt ia the 
univerſe ; but, does it follow, becauſe we ſhould all 
have the fame notions of morality, we i 
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have the ſame ſentiments of government? By no 
manner of means. The people of every kingdom 
are attached to their own laws and cuſtoms, and are 
inculcated in an abſolute belicf of the ſuperior excel - 
lence of ſuch as they have been born under them- 
ſelves. Hence a Frenchman thinks an arbitrary go- 
vernment the beſt : hence a Hollander contends for 
a republic; and an F.ngliſhman requires a judicious 
mixture of both. Educated, therefore, in this dif- 
ference of political principle, a Frenchman would 
be a very improper miniſter in and an 
Engliſhman no leſs abſurd in the firſt of 
France. Each would be, naturally, fond of intro- 
ducing that ſyſtem of goverament which he thought 
beft, and thus by a veneration for the manners of 
on could be the conſequence to the conſtitution of 
both. 


I have pointed out in the beginning of this paper, 
the genius and temper of the Scottiſh people. I have 
ſhewn that their ſentiments are a3 arbitrary 
in modes of government, as thoſe of France can poſ- 
fibly be ; and will it remain a queſtion, why I ſhould 
expreſs the utmoſt averſion to their being employed 
in thoſe offices that enable them to ſubvert the con- 
ſtitution of my country ?——Prejudice here, is the 
voice of reaſon ; and oppoſition, a duty which eve- 
ry lover of his country ought to hold upon his heart ;. 
nay, twiſt about the firings. Have we not had a 
recent inſtance, an initance that cries up to heaven 
for juſtice, bow much theſe arbitrary principles of 
Scottiſh tyranny were ſpreading the“ the kingdom, 
and infeQting the very vitals of the conftitution ! 
Have not our houſes been broken open, our proper- 
ties 
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ties been ſeized, our ſecret tranſactions been expoſed, 
and our perſons impriſoned, in manifeſt violation to 
the ſtatutes of England ; in direct contradictio n 
to every ſentiment of reaſon, and every principle of 
law ! Is not this foundation enough for ſuppoſing 
the liberty of our country in danger, wherever Scot- 
tiſh influence has power to exert itſelf? and is it not 
a ſufficient vindication of all our prejudices againſt 
truſting the people of that kingdom, with an autho- 
rity which they never poſſeſſed in the ſmalleſt degree, 
without infringing all the moral inflitutions, and 
burſting thro! all the divine? 
X. 
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Qui bene fecerunt, illi ſua facha ſequentur : 
Qui male fecerunt, fata ſequentur eos. Ov. 


HAVE no little reaſon to exult at the ſanguine 
reception of my laſt paper. My former Advo- 
cates are firmer in my cauſe, and numberleſs Neu- 
trals are now become my friends. The latter of 
way ſatisfied that a Scottiſh adminiſtration could not 
be equally proteQors of the libertics and welfare of 
this country with an Engliſh one. They are now 
convinced that my arguments had neither pique or 
caprice for their foundation, but were ſtrongly built 
on reaſon and experience. To confirm my proſelytes 
for ever in their preſent opinion, I ſtall enforce every 
aſſertion I have bitherto made, on that head, by an 
entire new conſideration—lI mean the very—nature 
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of the laws and conſtitution of Scotland itſelf. But, 
to illuſtrate my obſervations the more fully, it may 
not be unneceſſary to premiſe ſome few particulars. 


The reign of our great deliverer William the third, 
if my memory deceives me not, was tarniſhed with 
no favourite. Queen Ann, if I do not miſtake, diſ- 
played very little of Stuartiſm till the death of 
her huſband. From that period, a feeble miniſtry 
liſtening to the intrigues of France, till they had ca- 
joled them into an infamous peace, after a moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful and glorious war, proclaimed her apoſtacy 
from the principles ſhe had frequently avowed to her 
predeceſſor. The parliament, it is true, voted a 
congratulatory addreſs on the peace, but that con- 
gratulation was never ſuppoſed, nor did it prove, 
an act of indemnity to the adviſers of that unnatio- 
nal meaſure. In the beginning of George the Firſt, 
the earl of Oxford was impeached for betraying bis 
country ia that deteſted treaty, but, through the 


were malecontents but Tories. The reign of George 
the Second is yet freſh in all our memories. He 
died full of years ; laden with ſucceſs, and furround- 
ed with glory. In this long and happy period, the 
exiſtence of Toryiſm had not been known, if the had 
not hardily ventured from her hiding place, in 1745, 
and joined her banners to the ftandard of rebellion. 
Our beloved fovereipn, George the Third, aſcended 
the throne he was born to, and for, in a Whig ad- 
miniſtration, and conſequently became the king of a 
free, an united, and an happy people. It would be 
wide > cans the cndr wEA toe Gree grade 
ced ſuch divifions among the great, and ſuch mur- 


wurings 
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murings among the ſmall ; let it ſuffice, that though 
our minds foreboded miſchief from a Scottiſh or Tory 
adminiſtration, yet few ſuppoſed it would ſo imme- 
diately, be productive of ſuch conſequences as we 
have already ſeen. 


The confuſion apparent in the preliminaries was 
ſomewhat reftified in the Definitive Treaty; but 
even now no perſon, without the aſſiſtance of court- 
ſpeQacles, a place or a penſion, though he were to 
pore over the map till dooms day, could poſſibly 
diſcover the immenſe acceſſion of territory we have 
acquired in America. Nor are our commercial ad- 
vantages a whit more diſcernable. On the contrary, 


on the weſtern fide of that river, another Maryland, 
another Virginia, another Carolina, and another 
Georgia, to which they are entitled by our Conceſ- 
ſions I mean countries of the ſame extent, the ſame 
climates, and the fame foil, and of courſe productive 
of the fame commodities. This is indeed extenfion 
of territory! but to whom ?—We have got, ſay the 
court ſycophants, Canada, Louiſiana, and Florida. 
Let us examine theſe acquilitions, and compare 
them with what we have renounced. 


In 
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In fixing the Miſſiſippi as the weſtern boundary of 
our empire in the new world, all we retain of our 
four important ſouthern ſettlements, lies now be- 
tween the ſea and that river, by which wiſe agree- 
ment we have not only given up countries always 
claimed by our anceſtors, but ſuch as are 
contained in the Charters of the reſpeQive Colonies. 
The whole of Canada that the French ever poſſeſſed, 
is, bona fide, nothing more than what we have ever 
claimed. as parts of New York, New England, 
and Nova Scotia; fo that, in „ here we have 
net eoquiced fo mech 22 we have coded in the Sourh. 
In to Louiſiana wha: have we there ? 
Why truly juſt fo much as the French had before 
mined from Georgia. Carolina, Virginia. Maryland 
and = ſmall part of Penſilvania ! For, by virtue of 
this blefſed treaty, they ſtill detain the reſt of that 
delightful country ; equal in quality, and larger in 
quantity than what they have permitted us to keep 
of our own. In the name of wonder, what is this 
but getting a Calf of our own Cow ! Whoever con- 
ſiders the rapidity of the Miffiippi, and the almoſt 
works which our enemies (friends 1 
ſhould ſay) have retained there, they will readily ob- 
ſerve that by means of that river, and thoſe forts 
(particularly the two lately built at Detour d'Anglois) 
they can hold a conſtant intercourſe between their 
inſular and continental colonies, and at any time pre- 
vent our approaching the bay of Mexico by the 
Miſlifippi, or interrupt our Navigation from that 
bay to our future ſettlements, if we ever make any, 
on the banks of that river. Thus, I think, I have 
inconteſtibly proved, that, ſo far from acquiri 
dominion, we have actually loſt all to the weſtward 
of the Miflifippi which we heretofore claimed : For 

as 
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as Canada was only an intruſion on ou: northern ſet- 
tlements, and as no man can pretend that Florida is 
equal in value to thoſe fine countries. the claim to 
which we have renounced, weſtward of the Miſſiſippi, 
it is ſelf-evident, that, in point of territory, the 
French are gainers even in North America. This 
I would be underſtood to mean upon the inadmiſla- 
ble ſuppoſition that the navigation of the Miſlifippi 
is fully ſecured to us; but when I reflect that this 
new territory of cur's (if I muſt call it new) beyond 
the Apalachian mountains, cannot be traded with, 
or approached, but by the Miſſiſippi: and that by 
their poſſeſſing the forts on the Detour d'Anglois, the 
banks on each fide the river for ſeveral leagues above 
its mouth, and the whole on one fide of it up to its 
very ſource, the French can prevent uch commu- 
nication, whenever they pleaſe; I fay, when I con- 
fider theſe things, nothing can be clearer than, that 
by admitting their hitherto diſputed right to coun- 
tries of ſuch vaſt import, we have not only curtailed 
our own colonies of Maryland, Virgiaia, Carolina, 


nnd Georgia, but actually enabled the French to rival 


us in every branch of American trade: And, what 
hurts me worſe than all, poor England, prob pudor ? 
is made to guarantee to them, theſe invaluable ſet- 
tlements. 

What Engliſhman can reflect on theſe things, (ſo 
apparently in favour of France) with any degree of 
temper ! What Engliſhman can think of a Scottiſn 
adminiſtration, but with curſes! Is there a French- 
man that any one would with to be ia power in this 
land of liberty ? Is there a Scot who is not a French- 
man at heart? Is there 2 Steward who is not a 
Louis in his ? No—lt were madneſs to ſup- 
poſe it — are enemies to every thing that is not 
Frenchified ; they are enamoured with every thing 

Yor. III. F that 


| the caſe of Capital Crimes. The ſupreme court of 


bey! What prevents his falling a victim to that Ty- 


notions of, ſuch a conſtitution, will be ſuffered to 
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that is. So fond were they always of enſlaving max- 
jms of France, that they borrowed from them not 
only their political principles, but the very form of 
their conſtitution. Paris is the Cradle of the Scotch 
"The Court of Seffion is formed after 
the model of the French Parliament: it has the 
fame uſages, the ſame technical terms, and the fame 
modes of applying them. Their judges, like thoſe 
of France, are controuled by no juries ; except in 


in Scotland conſiſts of 1 5 judges, who de- 
termine all civil cauſes, and impoſe in criminal ones, 
every kind of puniſhment, but death, without cal- 
ling 2 jury. Muſt not this form of government pro- 
duce a moſt violent caballing Ariſtocracy ? In fact 
we know that the majority of the court of ſeſſion, 
joining in one party, and compoſing a faction, can 
at any time maintain an abſolute and arbitrary rule 
over the meaner ſort of people in Scotland. Do they 
ſo? Let the meaner fort tell. Few, there, have 
ſubſtance ſufficient to ſeek addreſs by appeal to 
the houſe of Peers; and thoſe who have, may find 
it, perhaps, more convenient to chime in with the 


ruling party, the better to enable them to infult and 


injure the leſs powerful. Men, thus favoured, can 
every where prevail; dictate to voters in every 
county, and command them in every town. Is 
there one who dares to reſiſt, who preſumes to diſo- 


rannical Oppreſſion which muſt be almoſt inevitable, 
where rhe Power of Judges is not limited by the 
verdi& of jurics? If the Scots will have this con- 
ſtitution, let them keep ir. But I hope no Grandee, 
born under, and nurtared with the moſt favourable 


guide 
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guide an Enyliſh government founded on principles 
utterly reverſe. In England, let a judge be ever fo 
. Fefferiefhy inclined, be cannot now be à tyrant ; the 
decifion of their own cauſes is in the breaſt of 
the people, and they will not now be intimidated- 
The mouth of a judge in England, is nothing more 
than the book of law; 2 jury is 
(almoſt) the book of fate. 


That every true born Engliſhman may form ſome 
idea of the Court of Seſſion, and the inferior courts 
thereon dependent, I ſhall preſent them with an a- 
necdote of the Scotch Faculty of Advocates. This 
is a corporation, or ſeminary of law, from whence 
the judges of the ſupreme court, and all the ſheriffs 
and judges in the county courts, in Scotland, are 
taken. In the latter end of the r<ign of queen Anne, 
when the glorious meaſures were concerting for 
bringing in George the Firſt, this Faculty cauſed a 
medal to be ſtruck. repreſenting the reſtoration of 
the Pretender to the throne of theſe realns; this, 
together with a moſt flattering addreſs, they tranſ- 
mitted to her majeſty, as a lating pledge of their 
firm adherence to the Family of the Stuarts, and 
their ſtrong abhorrence of the pretenfions of the 
Houſe of Hanover. The then Dean, or chairman, 
of that Faculty, was Mr. Dundaſs: He was, after- 
wards, preſident of the Court of Seſſion for many 
years: and the ſon of this worthy perſon, who offer- 
ed ſuch a flagrant inſult to the great grandfather of 
George the Third, is now preſident of that court. 


Nor was this addreſs, like too many of our mo. 
dern ones, wrung from the addreſſers by the wiles of 
art, or the K It contaĩned the 

2 | real 
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real and genuine ſentiments of all who ſigned it. Let 
one inftence ſufkce. Among the then members of 
the faculty was the celebrated Mr. Areſkin, who was 
many years Lord Juſtice Clerk, or prefident of the 
ſupreme criminal court, in abſence of the Lord Juſ- 
ticiary General. This gentleman reſided, in com- 
mon, in the North of Scotland, by the ſhore of the 
natrow ſeas which watih the eaſtern coaſt of that 
kingdom, and the weſtern of Sweden and Denmark: 
and fo notcrious was his character, as a favourer of 
the abdicateu family, and an enemy to his ſovereign, 
that, at the time of a general alarm that a combined 
fleet ſrom France and Sweden was deſlined to bring 
over the Pretender, his neighbours uſed publickly to 
report of him, that he traverſed the coaſt every day, 
for ſeveral leagues, for the loyal purpoſe of gaining 
the firſt fight of fo glorious an armament, equipped 
for ſo meritorious an end. Surely too much cannot 
be done, at leaſt it ſeems to have been thought fo, 
for the deſcendants of fo dutiful a Subject! 


Upon the whole, from what I have remarked in 
this day's paper, reſpecting the government of Scot- 
land, and, in my laft, regarding the political priaci- 
ples of its nobility, it is moſt notoriouſly manifeſt 
that, ſetting aſide all national prejudice, a Scotch 
temper muſt be totally obnoxious, and contrary, to 
every diſpoſition confiflent with the letter of En- 
lim Laws, and the freedom of an Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion; and I will venture to affirm, whoever traces 
the Scottiſh adminiftration, from its ſpontaneous riſe 
down to thoſe remaining dregs of it, under which 

we 


„% The letter containing ſome hints, and a pro- 
miſe of more hereafter, has been received, and 
will be properly noticed. 


AACR FAIRER IN FAS FINS. 
N®g2. Saturday, Jui v 19- 


almoſt frantic joy with which our late ene 
mies have hailed the return of peace is as 
manifeſt an evidence to whom it is favourable, as 
the moſt damning proof, deduced from the ftriQeſt 
diſcuſſion of the articles themſelves. The growing 
complaints of the Engliſh, furniſh us, every day, with 
teſtimonies equally convincing; as well as of the 
partiality of the Scot to his countrymen, and that 
iniquitous ſquandering of the public money, which, 
for their fakes, this paradoxical Or conomter, is 
the ſtate ſeems, now, calculated to exalt the Scots, 
royal favour, diflipate with an ill-judged prodigality 
the national treaſure, place the conduct of all affairs 
in the hands of perſons of known diſaffection to the 
glorious revolution, and even truſt the natives of 
** of our ſecrets, and the 

3 management 
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management of our public buſineſs in the courts 
abroad. 


I ould be glad to know by whoſe recommenda- 
tion Oſwald, a Scotchman and muſic-maſter —1 
mean mulic ſeller — for how far he is the other I 
am no judge — was appointed chamber compoſer, 
(an office, I believe, never before heard of) with 
the allowance of an handſome falary? I would aſk 
the miniſter whether he did not, himſelf introduce 
this gentleman to play the tunes of David Rizzio, 
generally termed Scotch tunes; and whether this 
new place was not compoſed on purpoſe by the Scot- 
tih Occonomiſt, for the emolument of the Scottiſh 
muſic-ſeller. I have no particular quarrel to Mr. 
Oſwald ; the world fays he is a much better Chrifti- 
an than Muſician (I think my friend Norton cannot 
call that a libel) but as no artiſt of this country was 
thought equally worthy of recommendation, the mu- 
fical genius of the Engliſh ſeems, by his appoint- 
ment, to ſuffer a diſgrace, which I am willing to be- 
lieve it cannot deſerve. 


great multiplication of placemen and pen- 
—_ —_ —_— the Whigs from 
a ſhare in the adminiſtration, together with the ad- 
ditional load of ſome hundred extra-exciſemen, tack- 
ed to this alarming inventory, moſt wonderfully e- 
vinces the amazing ſavings reſulting to the nation 
from the no leſs new and fingular, than memorable 


plan, of Scotch economy. 


In order to give the puzzling Premier an opportu- 
nity of bringing the half-ſtarved nobility of his beg- 
garly country into the army, a new model muſt pre- 

| val 
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vail in the diſpoſal of military preferments, and a 
new be invented to ruin the for 
the advancement of the Scotch. Till this war, moſt 
(if not all) marching regiments conſiſted of ten com- 
panies. Many of them were afterwards reduced (by 
whoſe advice is not now material) to nine : the reduc- 
tion naturally fell on the youngeſt company ; the pri- 
vate men were incorporated into the other nine, 
and the officers remained with their regiment ; did 
all duties, went on all ſervices, and, without new 
commiſſions, ſucceeded as vacancies occurred. This 
rule was not only equitable in itſelſ, but, till the ac- 
ceſſion of the Scot to power, was as equitably ad- 
hered to. What is now their fituation ? The 
eſt captain, Lieutenant, and enſign of all the old re- 
giments that at preſent conſiſt of ten companies, are 
to be reduced to half-pay, and not to be allowed to 
come in again as before; but are to be ſeparated 
from the army, and no more conſidered in prefer- 
ment than if they did not exiſt. By this inbuman ar- 
rangement they are utterly deprived of their right 
of ſucceſſion ; and, what highly aggravates the cru- 
elty, upwards of twenty of the captains, out of 
twenty cight (which is the number, I think, of that 
rank, who will be ſufferers, by this Scotch piece of 
economy) have purchaſed their commiſſions at the 
price of from fifteen hundred, to eighteen bundred 
pounds each. Nor are the ſubalterns leſs unfortu- 
nate: perhaps, circumſtances conkdered, they are 
more ſo. Many of theſe are younger brothers, who, 
in the purchaſe of their commiſſions, expended their 
little all. If either juſtice, or compaſſion, had been 
adverted to, no ſuch thought could have poſſibly 
entered into the mind of man, as the depriving theſe 
officers of all hopes of fuccecding to the poſts, from 
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Engliſh 


fell (through the ſword, the inclemency of the cli- 
mates, &c. c.) this war, in the ſervice of their 
country: And what has been her recompence ? The 

| tyranmcal 
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tion to the intereſts of the Newfoundland fiſhery, 
barbarouſly contrived to involve the whole county 
in one general deſtruQtion z by ſubjeRting her entire 
landed intereſt, of every rank, gentleman and farmer, 
to the unconſtitutional tax of an arbitrary exciſe, and 
the abuſive dominion of infolent Exciſemen! Thoſe 
perſons, indeed, who do not make more than four 
hogſheads are excuſed ; but how many widows, and 
how many orphans of her gallant ſeamen, are not 
able to make four gallons? Can theſe unhappy 
wretches then procure any cyder to drink but from 
the exciſeable.venders ; and do they not, therefore, 
contribute towards a tax, from which humanity and 
gratitude require they ſhould be exempt ? 

Let us now take a ſtep to Ireland—Bleſs me! Sure 
my eyes deceive me! The M, I beg pardon, 1 
mean the miſtreſs of a man—0—a once great 
man, for he is ſurely now loſt to all real greatneſs— 
upon the civil lit, with a penſion of four hundred 
pounds a year! What an indignity to the Iriſh !— 
In her huſband's name too ! Where was common de- 
cency? Is not this an excellent hiſtorical anecdote, 
rr 
eminent for his piety ? Is not this a daring inſult 
the ſovereign ? . 
the public money ſhould be managed with the utmoſt 
economy how audacious, then, is it, in any man 
in power to pervert the upright intentions of the 
beſt of kings, whoſe every a is virtue, by ſquander- 
ing it in the cauſe of vice, and laviſhing it on an 
open adultereſs ? This fingle inftance is, of itſelf, 
ſoffcient to fix the character of that infamous party 

that 
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that plunders and terrifies the public. That a firol- 
ling player, the brother of this woman, has been 
made a captain inan old regiment, over the heads of 
all the gentlemen, and thouſands on that eflabliſh- 
ment, is not, after the tale of his amiable ſiſter, 

Hear another ſtory. The late Deputy Quarter- 
Maſter General of Ireland being deſirous of retiring, 
a very old officer, of high repute in his profeſſion, 


one who had ſtudied war with the immortal Wolfe, 


had ſerved all a former war in Germany and Scot- 
land, and in the late one on the coaft of France, en- 
tered into an agreement with bim for the purchaſe. 
This poſt gives the renk of lieutenant-colonel, which 
made it a proper object for ſo old an officer, and ſo 
old a captain. A ſeeming conſent, I will not fay an 
abſoluce one, was given to this bargain (for it was 
not entered into in ſecret ;) but when the parties 
had finally finiſhed, the fruits of this poor gentle- 
man's negotiation were loſt, and the poſt conferred 
on Sir George Oſborne, a relation (Nephew, I be- 
lieve) to the Earl of Halifax. I have no objection to 
Sir George in particular (he had four long years, or 
more, of ſervice to plead, and is, beſides, a very 
excellent player at cricket) but I believe the brave 
officer I am ſpeaking of, had been longer a captain, 
than the other has been in the army. Why he was 
rejected I cannot atlign a reaſon ; unleſs, indeed, that 
can be deemed fuch, his having been guilty of the 
heinous fin of ſerving againſt the Rebellious Scots, 
and oppoſing the ambitious projects of the Stuarts, 
and their old allies the French, in the year Forty 


Five. 


1 believe 
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I believe there are few who are not of opinion 
that the reward of merit ſhould lic in that particular 
walk (if I may beg ſo theatrical a term) in which the 
major Maſon been conſtituted maſter oi the ceremo- 
nies, on every public occaſion, at the caſtle of Dub- 
lin, with an handſome falary annexed to his employ- 
ment, I believe no gentleman would have envied 
him an honour, to which none could with equal juſ- 
tice aſpire. The major is, indeed, the very pink and 
quinteſſence of courteſy. Hie gloves are always fo 
delicately white, and he takes out a lacy in a man- 
ner ſo peculiarly graceful, that he moves in the cir- 
cle but to charm, and fwims in the minuet but to 
kill. Yet, attached as I am to major Maſon, I can- 
not, for the life of me, perceive that his pretenſfions 
to the majority be has been appointed to, were ſu- 
perior to the gentleman's whoſe right it was in the 
regiment, who was a very old captain, whoſe cha- 
raQer as a ſoldier was unimpeached, whoſe reputati- 
on as a man was unſullicd, and whoſe money was 
ready to effeftuate the purchaſe. 


In Scotland the king's bounty is ſquandered away, 
by the Scot, upon the moſt improper objects; and 
that money which, by its original inftitution, was 
defigned for the relief of his majeſt ys friends in dĩſ- 
trefs, is, in that country where revolution principles 
are no recommendation to public favour, actually 
beſtowed on thoſe families that have been moſt no- 

torious for diſaffection. * 
| expatiate more at large. 


Nay, ſo prevalent and extenſive is the intereſt, 
the influence, and the power of the now ſkulking, 
CT WY and 10 


repugnant 


pointed Charge des Affaires to Turin, which is only 


1 muſt refer to Engliſhmen, for we have the Scotch 
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repugnant is he to the advancement of Engliſhmen, 
that the very natives of France are admitted to fin- 


ger the public money in preference to them. 


The reverend Mr. Dutens, a Frenchman, whoſe 
father, mother, &c. are now living in France, good 
ſubjects to the French king. fond of their ſon, and 
he of them, has a penſion of two hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum; and for what? Why, truly, be- 
cauſe he is ſecretary to the Hon. Mr. M'Kenzie, 
brother to the Earl of Bute. But then, indeed, above 
four hundred hares, and all the pheaſants, have, by 
order of our celebrated economiſt, been turned 
out of Richmond Park ; for the frugal end, I pre- 
fume, of balancing expences. This, reader, is not 
all. Two hundred and fifty pounds a year being too 
little for a French refugee, Mr. Dutens is now ap- 


Eight hundred pounds a year more. How far a na- 
tive of France, and one whoſe connection too with 
his French relations ſtill continues unbroken, is a 
proper perſon to be truſted with Miniſterial Secrets, 


opinion, already, by the appoiatment. 
The annual income appears thus 


. 
Penfion —— —— 250 


Charge des Aﬀaires —— 800 
Secretary — — ' 200 


—__— 


— 


1250 


What a pity is it that England ſhould only gratify with 


ſo ſmall an annuity ſo extraordinary a perſon ! One 
ſo 
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ſo nearly connected with the brother of that emi- 
nent peace-maker, whoſe relations, diſtant and near» 
friends and menial ſervants, ſeem to ſhare out the 
public offices among themſelves, in poſſeſſion, rever- 
fion, remainder, and expeQtancy, as if this kingdom 
(which Heaven forbid) was once more become the 


patrimony of a Stuart, and the inheritance of a 
Scot ! 


A and T. T. are 
come to hand. 


%% A line will be left on Tueſday next for the Lo- 
ver of Liberty, at the Coffee-houſe he made an 
appointment at. It will be directed for L. L. 


PAN FAN PAN ANN. SACS 


N® 53. Saturday, Jory 16. 


Many, the more often they are honoured with the 
_— OO Princes, the more 
proud they are waxen. 


Es rut c. xvi. v. 2. Apocr. 


H E ſubject of favourĩtiſm has been fo much 
hackneyed of late that it may appear, at fiſt 
fight, very unintereſting to fay any thing farther on 
that head: But as none of our political eflayiſts 
have, in my opinion, viewed in = proper light, an 
evil fo utterly ſubverſive of public liberty, I beg to 
be indulged a few remarks on this inherently deſtruc- 
tive foc to our free and happy conſtitution. 


It is extremely obſervable, and no Jeſs amaring, 
that England which has produced ſo many great and 
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yet be ſo barren a ſoil with reſpeft to royal 
ites, that ſuch of our kings who have de- 
ſcended to doat on that fort of traſh, have been obli- 
ged too ſeek the partner, or rather the lord of their 
boſom, from ſome dependent province on this great 
kingdom. Strange as it may ſeem, the ſact is ne- 
vertheleſs certain : Our hiſtories all concur in evinc- 
ing the truth of a propoſition which reflects fo much 
honour upon Engliſhmen. A Newton, a Locke, or 
a Boyle, may ſpring from Engliſh blood, but ſcarce- 
ly a king-ruling Favourite. From this, it would 
ſeem that the free-born ſentiments of Engliſhmen will 
not permit them to form ſuch abject ſchemes, or 
praftiie ſuch adulatory converſation, as are neceſſa- 
ry introductions to ſo pernicious and ignominious a 
ſtation. I can find, in my reading, but one excep- 
tion to this general rule ; nor is this ſingle inſtance 
unattended with ſome ing circumſtances ; for 
the Engliſh Favourite, had received a foreign Edu- 
cation ; but of this, in its proper place. I cannot 
but congratulate the people of this kingdom on fo 
honourable a diſtinction, and at the ſame time ſug- 
geſt to them the proper uſe to be made of fo impor- 
tant an obſervation. 


The Norman Conqueror as he poſſeſſed a French 
heart, was conſequently an admirer of Freuch po- 
litics. Through the whole of his reign the ereQing 
and fixing an arbitrary mode of government was al- 
moſt his ſole object: but as no Engliſhman, of any 
rank, could be prevailed on, either by promiſes or 
menaces, to aſſiſt in an adminiſtration fo repugnant 
to freedom, the tyrant was indiſpenſibly obliged to 


enect his oppreſſive purpoſes with the ſervile affiſ- 
The 


tance of his foreign ſubjects only. 
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The poſterity of William ĩnſtinctĩvely adopted the 
ſame views, and inflexibly obſerved the ſame rule: 
And th:ugh the antient Saxon line was ſoon reſtor- 
ed (by marriage) yet as theſe princes found the Nor- 
mars and Caſcoons more compliant with their deſ- 
potic meaſures, than the Engliſh, they ſtill continued 
to employ them as their inſtruments of tyranny. 


Favouritiſm, however, makes no diſtinguiſhed fi- 
gure in Engliſh hiſtory till the time of Heary the 
Third. Ia this reign, Hubert de Burgh, under the 
title of Chief Juſticiary, made himſelf abſolute 
maſter of the king and royal power, till the barons 
combining in a patriotic Oppnſition, forced him to 
iclign, and withdraw into France. — This Favou- 
rite was not an Engliſhman. 


In the reign of Edward the Second, Gaveſton, the 
Spenſers, and Mortimer, were ſucceſſively Favou- 
rites, in the moſt extended and hated ſenſe of the 
word. None of theſe were Engliſhmen. | 


Henry the Sixth indeed, for ſome time, ſubmitted 
himſelf to his uncle the duke of Glouceſter, an 
Engliſhman : But as that nobleman's adminiſtration, 
ſeems to have had the public good for its principal 
object, and as it affords us no inſtance of that tyran- 
nical cruelty, and ſelf· ĩntereſted rapacity, ſo cha- 
racteriſtic of a Favourite, he cannot properly be 
ranked with thoſe deteſted panders. 


Whe have now brought Favouritiſm down to that 
revolution which, in the perſon of Heary the Se- 
venth, gave the Engliſh crown to the houſe of Tu- 
dor. Empſon and Dudley, the miniſters of this 
prince, were, indeed, both Engliſhmen, but they 
ed. 1 

3 It 
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It does not appear that they ever made any attempts 
towards governing the ſovereign, and ſharing in the 
royal power. On the contrary, being men of no ve- 
ry emin-'1t abilities, they became the tools of ma- 
jeſty ; and what little miniſterial talents they poſſeſ- 
ſed, were rendered by the king entirely ſubſervient 
to his own private views. 


In the ne et reign cardinal Wolſey, an Fngliſhman, 
made ſo ncar an approach to the character of a Fa- 
rourite that ſuperficial writers have frequently 
treated him as ſuch: But whoever ſtudies nunutely 
the hiſtory of thoſe times, will find that Wolſey 
availed himſelf of other means than favouritiſm to 
paſſion of his ſoul, and that Henry the Eighth fo far 


from having any real Favourite, was incapable of en- 


tertaining a regard for any perſon further than they 


I know the Earl of Eſſex, an Engliſhman, is con- 
ſidered as the Favourite of Elizabeth. I will admit 


: 
2 
0 

1 
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From that period to the acceſſion of the Scotchman, 
James I. the throne was not divided between the 
prince and his favourite ; but every monarch, con- 
ſcious of his own dignity, ruled, as every monarch 
ought, by himſelf alone. It is greatly virtuous in a 
ſubject to well adviſe his king; it is daringly pre- 
to govern him. In a word, the firſt, is 
the higheſt Patriotiſm ; the laſt, the moſt ſuper- 
The reign, indeed, of James the firſt, preſents 
us with an Engliſh favourite: but be it remembered 
that this Engliſhman was, if I may venture at the 
bora again in France. Mr. Villars, af- 


ners and principles they were perſectiy Gallic ; for 
he received his education at Paris, and fucked in his 
„ oboe po pg ngen Fraught 

like theſe, it is not a wonder 
22 who was born 
and educated in a nation paſſionately fond of every 
thing either French or Frenchified. Buckingham no 
ſooner became a favourite, than he employed, in his 
own ſervice, every power with which the crown is 
entruſted, for the good of the people. He com- 
manded in the boſom of James, and afterwards in 


that of his fon, with an almoſt deſpotic ſway. He 


controuled their moſt delicate paſſions, and guided 
the moſt important actions of their lives, according 
to his pleaſure, in direct oppoſitĩon to their own de 
fixes. He compelled his maſter, much againft his 
inclivation, to ſend his ſon Charles into Spain, that 
the prince might pay his addreſſes, in perſon, to an 
G 3 Incanta, 


— 


E . ro — —— ee os 
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„ 


(averſe ſoever as he was to war) to break with the 


the duke permit his maſter to give a hearing to the 
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Infanta, whom this all-governing favourite had de- 
thicher, where, being ſoon diſguſted with the man- 
ners of the Spaniards, he [Buckingham] changed 
his mind ; and though Charles was now enamoured 
with the princeſs, he not only obliged him to drop 
the purſuit, but on his return, engaged James 


then powerful monarch of Spain. The king even 
concerted with the favourite to impoſe, or attempt 
an impoſition, on the houſe of peers, reſpecting the 

aſſaĩr of the Spaniſh match, in order to bring the par- 
liament into the meaſures of the court. Nor would 


carl of Briſtol, who had been lately ambaſſador at 
the court of Madrid ; but with the moſt arrogant 
tyranny, prevailed on him not only to forbid that 
hone? nobleman the court, but even to omit him in 
the writ of ſummons for the holding the next par- 
lament. N 
After the death of James, Buckingham maintain- 
od an equal power over his ſon and ſucceſſor Charles 


the firſt. If the French court ſoothed the pride of 


the duke, then peace was ſure to prevail ; but the 
nation was laid under the ſhameſul neceſſity of aveng- 
ing any affront given to Buckingham, though it were 
only the diſappointing him in an amour. The temper 
and fituation of the peopie, were never conſulted, 
when the miniſter's paſſion called for the ſword to be 
hokilcly drawn, or his humour inclined him to have 
it peaceably ſheathed. He was the unwearied incul- 
cator of arbitrary notions in the breaſt of his prince, 
and, like every other favourite, conſtantly ſecuring 
to his family and dependents, large reverfionary 
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grants of the moſl lucrative employments. His con- 
duct naturally created him numberleſs enemies, and 
thoagh his power over the king enabled him to evade 
a parliamentary proſecution, yet neither hi: birth as 
an Engliſhman, his influence at court, nor his per- 
ſonal numerous as they were, 
could preſerve his life in the midſt of an enraged 
people. Felton's dagger found the way to that heart 
which braved the houſe of commons ; and the na- 
tion, by his death, was relieved from the oppreſſion 
of one parricidal ſavourite.— Buckingham, it is true, 
drew his ficſt breath in England, but when the place 
of his education is remembered, I believe there are 
few Engliſhmen who will allow him any other appel- 
lation than that of a foreign favourite. 


In the next reign the bloſſoms of liberty were 
nearly blaſted, by a Scotch favourite, the duke of 
Lauderdale. This upſtart and abandoned Miniſter, 
was not content alone with adviſing the moſt vio-. 


, timely withdrew be- 
north the Tweed, where, « French confiiterion iis- 
fuſing more abje& and ſubmiſſive principles, he ra- 
ged with unreſiſled fury. In a few years however, 
this Haman-minded miniſter had the arrogance to 
return ; but the ſhortneſs of his ſtay, which the uni- 
verſal complaints of the people were the cauſe of, 
afforded a ftriking inftance of the difference between 
a nation of freemen and a kingdom of flaves. Ne- 
vertheleſs, 
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verthelels, before he took his final departure, he 
taught that weak monarch, Charles the Second, to 
imagine it was poſſible to diſcern a difference, which 
in truth cannot exiſt, between the honour of the 
crown and the intereſt of the fubjeQ ; and perſuaded 


that unthinking prince that he was honeſtly ſerved 
by miniſters, who preferred this romantic exal- 


tation of the prerogative, to the real benefit of the 
people. 


This deftruQtive doQrine in politics, 
never can be harboured in the breaſt of a wiſe and 
a good king, will, nevertheleſs, from the place of 
their birth and the nature of their education, ever 
r ri hay ee 
ready reception it met with in the family of the 
—_ - 
various misfortunes which, in the end, involved 
them in one general ruin ; drove them from their 
| poſſeſſions; and utterly, and for ever, 
annihilated their regal power. An inſtance fo frik- 
ing as this, muſt, to the end of time remain an in- 
delible proof of the baneful tendency- of Scottiſh 
councels, the miſchievous of Scottiſh 
tenets, and place in the deteſted point of light it 
ought to be viewed, that helliſh Theſis which may 
not be unaptly termed, Lauderdale's lat legacy to 
England. — This worſt of favourites was a Scorch- 


James the Second, who ſucceeded his brother 
Charles, was an avowed Roman Catholic, and go- 
verned by his favourite, Father Peters; the queen 
(an Italian princeſs of the bouſe of Modena) ſharing, 
however, in ſome meaſure, that power with him. 
Theſe two had an unlimited aſcendancy over the 


be ing; 


though ĩt 
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king ; he followed only their counſels, and he pur- 
ſucd only their meaſures. The eſſects are too well 
known to need repeating.—Father Peters was not 
an Engliſhman. 

If Queen Ann may be ſaid to have worn the fet- 
ters of favouritiſm, her ſhackles were forged by a 
female. Sir Robert Walpole, long as he was mini- 
ter, was no favourite: nor do any of his ſucceſſors, 
down to the death of George the ſecond, deſerve 
that odious appellation. 


From this brief review, we plainly ſee how in- 
compatible the arts and tyranny of favourĩtiſm, are 
with the generous ſentiments of the Engliſh ! we ſee 
how rupugnant the infamous poſt of Royal Favou- 
rite is to a free-born Engliſhman ! we fee the mani- 
fold bad effects of Princes cheriſhing in their boſoms 
thoſe deſtructive bafiliſks to public liberty! we ſee 
the dangerous tendency of placing in the chief de- 
partment of the Engliſh government, men who are 
not, by birth and education, Engliſhmen ! If, there- 
fore, we are not reſolved to ſhut our eyes againſt 
the evidence of indubitable fats, the moſt convinc- 
ing experience, and every rule of reaſon, we muſt 
admit that only an Engliſhman is fit to direct an 
Engliſh ftate ; and that, conſequently, to argue for 
the propriety of a Foreigner s, but more eſpecially 
for a Scotchman's and « Stuart's, conducting an 
Engliſh government, is a moſt notorious ſoleciſm in 


X. 
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SAN SAN. SA ENSACN. FRA 
N54. Saturday, JuLY 23. 


„Mere there is any thing to be got, a covey oe. 
* Scotchmen convenes, like flies in the ſhambles.” 


Crxartamanx, Loxp Grzawv. 


N my paper of Saturday the gth inflant, agreea- 

ble to a promiſe I had ſome time fince given, I 
entered upon the grievances of the army. The re- 
ception it met with from the world in general, and 
the thanks I have received from ſeveral of the injured 
officers in particular, have given me a heart-feit ſa- 
tisſaction which I can no way better explain, than 
YZ by proceeding on that important point. There is 
one thing, however, I cannot refit premiſing ; name- 
ly, that notwithſtanding the contemptuous ſilence 
with which I ſhall make it a rule to treat thoſe 
wretched hirelings who ſcribble in ſupport of an 
abandoned miniſtry, yet as one of thoſe anonymous 
champions has been hardy enough to challenge me, 
in a public paper, to ſhew even a ſingle inftance 
where the intereſt of the Scotch has been preferred, 
in the army, to the Engliſh, and in a manner refted 
the authenticity of my paper upan it, I ſhall chear- 
fully accept of the invitation, and am willing to 
ſtake my with the public, on the event. 
In Wort, 1 will give him, in courſe of this ſub- 
jeQ, ſuch damning proofs as none but a Scotchman, 
or, what is ftill worſe, a Scottiſh Engliſhman (for 
— ce cam 
to deny. 


U 
— dv date,” 
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roſe, is what cannot be expected from a peri- 
odical publication of this nature: That method 
would much better ſuit a more laborious work ; ard 
there is matter enough to fill a reaſonable volume. 
It will be ſufficient, I preſume, for me, to notice, 
as they ariſe in my memory, thoſe facts that appear 
juſt. 
In che year 1760, it was judged neceſſary to ſend 
four companies of his majeſty's 7oth regiment, with 
their officers to the Eaſt Indies ; and to ſupply this 
deficiency, four companies were added to the five at 
home. Soon after, an order was ifſued, that the 
regiment ſhould immediately provide camp equipage ; 
and the injunction was complied with at a heavy ex- 
pence : But it fell on the officers of the four additi- 


ying that an al- 
lowance may be granted to the officers of the four 
companies, has been preſented by Colonel Trapaud 
himſelf. But what has it-produced? Why, to be 
did deign to promiſe that ** he would lay the affair 
< before the King but whether this accompliſhed 
right honourable Secretary at War has really kept 
his word, that public which have known ſo many 
his eminent humanity, the amiableneſs of his 
fition, and the extenſive goodneſs of his heart, may, 
when they are told that no warrant has yet been if- 

| . fed 
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ſued for the relief of theſe gentlemen, judge as they 
think proper. That arrears and forage-money ſhould 
be kept from officers, to their great loſs, for three 
years, is not, in theſe days of Scotch axconomy and 
univerſal diſcouragement (to the Engliſh) any way 
ſingular, for it is the caſe of many other corps ; but 
chat one part of a regiment ſhould be. indulged with 
his majeſty's bounty, and the other part not, is a 
circumſtance, I believe, never before heard of? 


Amongſt the many hardſhips on officers, with 
which the army abounds, perhaps none is more 
cruel than that of a new appointed commander of an 
army diveſting gentlemen of (I had almoſt called it 
degrading them from) thoſe commiſſions which were 
granted them by the genera! he ſuperſedes. I would 
alk whether ſeveral officers to whom general Shirley 
had given commiſſions were not deprived of them on 
the arrival of the Scotch general in America? It 
was alledged, indeed by the latter, that as they were 
ly not valid ; but, furely, it requires no very con- 
fummate knowledge in the law of reaſon, to prove 
general Shirley's right of figning commiſſions till the 
arrival of his ſucceſſor! Nay lieutenant colonel Lee, 
who purchaſed a company, abſolutely diſputed the 
point, and the Scotch general was glad to acquieſce. 
Thoſe who ſubmitted were thrown out of the army, 
unprovided for, and moſt of them, to this moment 
remain unredreſſed. 


I have heard lately ſome little whiſperings con- 
cerning a court of inquiry held at the Horſe Guards 
on Wedneſday the 2gth of June, and continued by 
a<ournments to the Tueſday night following. 1 
believe it is a ſecret to more than nine tenths of my 
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readers, and indeed of the public in general, but 
think it of a nature too important to retoa n ſo. To 
comment on the all- graſping nature o: a Scocchmar:, 
is as needleſs as to remark that two and two make 
four ; the one is as univerſally admitted as the other. 
It ſeems a certain general neither Engliſhman nor 
Iriſhman, claimed a tight to three thouſand pounds 
(in the hands of Mr. Calcraft) which is a contingent 
belonging to the Royal American regiment. —Hov-, 
and by whom, ſuch immenſe ſavings came to te 
made is not now material. This inquiry, if I em 
not miſinformed, was held at the ſuit of Colonel 


the lateſt poſterity; I mean the Duke of Cumber- 
land. His royal highneſs, who had the artange- 
ment of the corps, and cenſcquently was the pro- 
pereſt judge of any thing relating thereto, wrote to 
the court of i inquiry, by his ſecretary, his opinion 
about the of the colonel conunandant ; 
and (for who can ſet bounds to the arrogance of a 
Scot!) a certain perſon had the indeccucy to return 
ing like His Royal Highneſs utterly miſ- 
takes the matter.” I am told two general officers 
were brought to prove that ſomebody declared in the 
Britiſh coffee-houſe that he had given up all pretcn- 
fions te every perquilite, except his pay as colonel, 
and that the reply was to this purport ; ©* he did not 
«« recolle&t making uſe of any ſuch words; and be 
« apprehended, as they were not committed 10 
«« writing, they were of no force.” The plea 
toniſhed every hearer ! However, the l-galiry of the 
Vol. III. H claim 
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claim was ſcrutinized with the minuteſt preciſion, 
and the determination was ſuch as mut be expected 
from the juſtice of a court, where the able, brave, 
and honeit general Conway preũdes: In a word, it 
was decided to the ſatisfaction of the greateſt part 
of the American and Portugal ofacers, in favour of 
Colonel Prevoſt and Lord Howe. | 


The mentioning of the Portugal officers, leads me 
to an inquiry into ſome particular occurrences dur- 
ing the reſidence of the Britiſh army there, whilſt 
under the command of that true Scot, and experi- 
enced General, the Earl of Loudon ; admired and 
eſteemed for his great virtues and military know- 
ledge, equally in Portugal as in America -I be- 
lieve it is a glaring faQ that ſome commanding offi- 
cers of corps (by whoſe orders I cannot pretend to 
fay) were obliged to give receipts in full for ſo ma- 
ny days forage, when five or fix days were due on 
every receipt. That the government is charged with 
this extra-forage money (and it is no inconfiderable 
ſum) there cannot be a doubt; for there would, o- 
therwiſe, have been no occaſion for receipts, farther 
than the quantity received. That it has not been 
divided, as a douceur, among the officers who under- 
went ſo much fatigue, not in the ſervice of their 
country, but his majeſty of Portugal's, is equally 
certain. That it has been, however, applied to 
ſome public fpirited purpoſe, cannot, in theſe days 
of Scottiſh œcoomy, be reaſonably diſputed ; but 
as the public are to pay it, they have a right to en- 
quire with whom this extra-forage money centers ; 
and, as a ftrenuous and intrepid affertor of their 
rights, I now call upon thoſe in whoſe power it is 
to anſwer the queſtion ? 

That 
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That the ſervice is no longer equally deſitable as 
it has been, cannot be wondered at, when com- 
miſlons are every day given to aliens (if 1 way beg 
the tern) in prejudice to gentlemen whoſe undoubt- 
ed right they are. It is a notorious truth that com- 
miſons were ſigned in Portugal, in time of var, ſor 
inſants at the breaſt. The circumſtance indeed made 
ſo. great a noiſe .nongit the military, that one com- 
miſtion was recalled; and the father of another ba- 
by written to, that he muii fell again that which he 
had purcha%! for his child. A quarter-mattcr's 
conmiition too has been given to a petty clerk in the 
ofice of a conſiderable Agent. Are not theſe 11ro- 
cecdings beyond all bearing? and can it be aitos;h- 
ing that gentlemen who have hazaided their lives 
in Portugal or eliewhere, and are returned as they 
went, volunteers, ſhould murmut at the unjuſtifia- 
ble appointment of intants and hackney-writers, in 
preference to themſelves ? 


Perhaps the moſt flagrant inflance of partiality to 
tie Scotch, in prejudice to the Engliſh, was the 
appointment of Mr. Douglas to the rank of licute- 
nant · colonel— This is the ftory—After the ſigning 
of the preliminaries, Lord Allen, the deputy quar- 
ter maſter general in Portugal, aſked permiſſion of 
the Scotch commander in chief, lord Loudon, to 
come over to England. The war being over, his 
requeſt was readily obtained ; and as there was lit- 
tle, or nothing of buſineſs, now remaining, in that 
department, to tranſact, and as Mr. Charles O Hara, 
the quarter maſter general was then in the army, it 
was not ſuppoſed there could be any neceſſity for 
nominating a deputy in the abſence of lord Allen. 
However, be chat as it may, though all military ope- 

H 2 rations 
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rations were ſuſpended, captain Douglas, a Scotch- 
man, and Aid de Camp to the Earl of Loudon, was 
appointed to the poſt. Let us now fee the termina- 
tion of this affair. It was no lets than this: Cap- 
taia Douglas, ſoon aſter his appointment to the of- 
ſioe of deputy deputy quarter maſter general, was re- 
commenced hon:e for the rank of licutenant colonel ; 
nd the fame was veiy irregularly obtained, to ſpeak 
in no harſher terins of it, over the heads of all the 
1125978 of the line, who had then his majeſty's com- 
n. itions of lieutenant colmcls in Portugal only. To 
iet this affair in a ſtill clearer light, and to prove 
tle ſuperior intereſt of a Scotchman to an Engliſh- 
1423 or an lriſanan, I muſt beg leave to make uſe of 
one gentleman's name, tho' I declare I am not ac- 
guainted even with his perſon; I mean major Lut- 
terell. This gentleman went out a captain in Bur- 
goyne's Light horſe, with the rank of major, and 
was, conſequently, a field officer; he was a vo- 
junteer at Valencia, commanded the 1'ortugueſe gre- 
nadiers, and behaved very gallantly : Douglas went 
out a ſubaltern (a lieutenant in the guards, which 
ranks indeed as captain) and aid de camp to lord 
Loudon. Lutterell was deputy adjutant general in 
Portugal the whole war ; which is equally entitled 
to rank with the deputy quarter maſter general : 
Douglas was only deputy deputy quarter maſter, in 
time of peace. Lutterell has not got the rank of 
| Heutenant colonel: Douglas bas. Latterell is an 
Iriſhman: Douglas is a Scotchman.—The reaſon I 
have ſingled out the caſe of major Lutterell, in par- 
ticular, is obvious from the compariſon I have been 
making: But ſurely the caſe of all the majors of the 
fix Britiſh regiments, who had his majeſty's commiſ- 
fions for the rank of lieutenant colonels in Portugal 


only, 
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only, who are moſt of them Engliſhmen, and over 
whoſe heads captain Douglas, a Scotchman, took 
ſo extra ndinary a leap, is equally hard ! — Having 
ſaid thus much it is incumbent on me to obſerve, 
that in laying before the public grievances of this 
ſort, I do not intend the leaſt reflection on thoſe 
gentlemen who ſo luckily procure ſuch preferments. 
Their deſervings may, poſſibly, be equal with thoſe 
over whom they are ſo appointed. All I would be 
underſtood to point out is, not the merits or deme- 
rits of thoſe who are ſo irregularly preferred, but 
the extreme partiality of the people who ſo incquita- 
bly preſer them. 


Before I quit this paper, and, for the preſent, the 
affairs of Portugal, I muſt aſk, and ſhould be glad 
to be acquainted with, the reaſon why the fleet of 
men of war and tranſports were kept in the river 
troops were embarked ? Two men of war, fourteen 
or fifteen tranſports, fix regiments of foot, beſides 
the light horſe, train of artillery, c. &c. muſt coſt 
the goverament, in pay and viQualling, no little 
ſum, in that ſpace of time. I hope there is no 


truth in a flying report, that they were detained- 


merely becauſe a certain perſon was negotiating with 
the prime miniſter at the court of Liſbon, for the 
fame compliment that his majeſty volun- 
tarily paid to general Townſhend and brigadier Bur- 
goyne ; gentlemen, whoſe gallant behaviour, in the 
command of ſeparate corps, had recommended them 
to the grateful notice of the king of Portugal, and 
whoſe condeſcending, courteous behaviour, had en- 
gaged them the general eſteem of the whole army. 
H 3 N. 55. 
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Inde date leges ne fortior omnia poſſet. Via. 


H late important decifion in favour of the 
ſubjet at the Common-Pleas, having given 
a deadly ſtroke to miniſterial tyranny and oppreſſion, 
tis no great wonder that the infamous hirelings of 
proſtituted power ſhould uſe every art to leſſen the 
juſtice of the verdict, and to try every expedient to 
make that ſentence appear cruel, which in fact is not 
more diſtinguiſhed tor its reitude, than remarka- 
ble for its lenity; not more celebrated for its fpirit, 
than eminent for its caſe. 


The principal argument which is uſed by theſe 
Scottified ſcandals to the name of Engliſhman, is 
the neceſſity of inveſting a ſecretary with an abſo- 
lute power over that deareſt and moſt invaluable of 
all poſſeſſions, our liberty; and of granting him an 
authority that burſts thro' every diQtate of our rea- 
_ fon, and violates every principal of our laws. Theſe 
worthy gentlemen are pleaſed to ſay that without 
this power, a number of evils may be committed 
with impunity; of this I am certain, that with it, 
we ſhould ſee infinitely more. Confpiracies or plots 
againſt the government, are things pretty much out 
of faſhion in theſe days; and ſhould any of them be 
again carrying on, nobody would condema the ſtretch 
ties to be taken up: the neceſſity would be a fuffici- 
eat excuſe for the illegality of the proceeding, and 
we ſhould, I dare fay, meet with no one member of 
the 
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the community, who would exclaim againſt a ſtep 
thus viſibly calculated for the ſecurity of the whole : 
But, at the ſame time, the ſecretary ſhould be 
well aſſured that ſome dangerous proceeding was ac- 
tually carrying on, and that he was at leaſt ſupported 
by the moſt poſitive appearance of facts: Other wiſe, 
it would be, at all times, in his power to ſeize and 
impriſon the innocent, and to drag the moſt faithful 
of his majeſty's ſubjects, in the dead of night, from 
the poſſeſſion of his houſe, the defence of his fami- 
ly, and the intercourſe of his friends. Whoever was 
in the leaſt obnoxious to him, might, at any time, 
be committed to priſon, under « trump'd-up ac- 
cuſatĩon of ſome treaſonable crime, and be treated 
as the moſt dangerous of his ſovercign's enemies, be- 
cauſe he was not happily the miniſter's friend. 


Was this the caſe, and did not the laws of the 
land happily come to our defence, we might bid a- 
dieu to every ſhadow of liberty, and look upon all 
ideas of freedom as totally at an end. Every free- 
man who intended to vote at an election in oppoſiti- 
on to the intereſt of the miniſter, would be ſeized 
as a traitor to his king, every writer that ſpoke in 
favour of his country taken up as an enemy to its 
conſtitution, and the very guardians of the public 
liberty, our repreſentatives in parliament, commit- 
ted to the tower for difſenting from the worſt of 
meaſures, and oppoling the worſt of men. Was a 
miniſter endued with this unlimited authority, are 
not oppreſſions of this nature to be hourly dreaded ; 
and have we not every reaſon to ſuppoſe that the po- 
litical ſword of ſome miniſterial tyrant would be 
hung with a ſingle hair over our heads? To ſay it 


is no way probable that the 1 
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of a ſecretary would be ever carried to ſuch unwar- 
rantable lengths, is ſpeaking in open contradiction to 
experience and truth. Does not the very caſe in 
us that it would; and that even in the reign of the 
beſt of princes there could be no ſecurity for our 
property, no defence ſor our perſons, or veneration 
for our laws ? 


The mercenary tools of ill-delegated power (ſor 
ſo it has undeniably proved) have long railed at me 
for an obſlinate oppoſition to the miniſtry. But I 
ſhall now ſubmit to the determination of the impar- 
tial world who is moſt in the right? A public court 
of juſtice and a jury of honeſt free · born Engliſhmen, 
have decreed the all- including warrants of the fe- 
cretaries to be illegal; ſufficieatly maniſeſſed by ſen- 
tencing their officers to a pecuniary mula for exe- 
cuting oppreſſive and arbitrary commands. A be- 
haviour, thus condemned by the ftatutes of the 
land, muſt inevitably proceed from ignorance or de- 
fign : I ſhall therefore aſk this plain queſtion; Are 
the men fit to be rruſted with the adminiſtration of 
our affairs, who in the moſt material of all poiots, 
the liberty of the ſubject. appear ſo utte:ly ignorant 
or regardleſs of our laws? Are they proper miniſters 
in a free ſtate who have no idea of liberty, or who 
entertain no reſpect or veneration for it, if they 
have? The anſwer is apparently obvious, and juſ- 
tifies every argument, bitherto advanced, for having 
them inftantly removed. To complain of fuch mi- 
chat can be ſhewn to an Engliſh king; to a monarch 
born and educated in this country, who, truly ſen- 
fible of the proper ornaments in his crown, has de- 
clared 
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ciared liberty to be the brighteſt jewel of them all. 


Wo can have a regard for our excellent ſovercign, 

that tamely obſerves the liberty of that ſovereign's 
countrvmen abridged, or filently ſees the laws of that 
nation violated, which this beſt of princes was born 
to deſend? The anſwer to this queſtion is alſo ſelf- 
evident, and none view the daring oppteſſion with- 
out murmuring, but our worthy fellow ſubjeQs the 
Scotch, and ſome few degenerate zpoſtates of this 
country their friends. 


In ſome of my preceding papers I aſſerted, that 
whenever any country was governed by a miniſter 
of another, that that miniſter would naturally aim 
at introducing the eſtabliſhed modes and ordinances 
of his own nation; as every man always entertained 
a prepoſſeſſion in favour of thoſe laws in which he 
had been originally educated, and theſe maxims 
which he had originally imbibed. A curſory view 
of the proceedings upon the ti ial in queſtion will am- 
ply convince my readers with how much reaſon 1 
made the afſertion : Ever fince lord Bute's acceſſion 
have ſeen the manners and principles of the Scotch 
moſt ſedulouſly adopted, and ſeen them advanced in 


coneat with this, an infamous exciſe has been at- 
tempted upon our liberties, and à villainous en- 
wr words Agua nab 
Hut, to be clearly underſtood ; 


The council for the meſſengers, in the action 
brought by the journeymen printers, made uſe of 
every argument to bring in the verdi& ſpecial, that 
wn ea das de... | 
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of ſacts, and to reſt the damages entirely in the bo- 
ſom of the court; endeavouring by this means to 
ceſtroy that ineftimable bul-wark of the public tree- 
dom, the right which every man has of being regu- 
laily judged by his peers. Though there was no 

in the court of Common Pleas, but that 
proper damages would be given, yet this attempt 
happily failed ; and the jury reſolutely exerted, to 
the full extent, thoſe privileges which are the dii- 
tingu ſhing characteriſtics and bleſſings of an Engliſh- 
man, in ſpite of every miniſterial effort to reduce 
them to an abſolute ſtate of Scottiſh ſervility and 
ſubjection; for the reader muſt be informed, that, 
in the few caſes where jurics are im, anneled be- 
yond the Tweed, they are careſully inſtructed that 
their only buſineſs is to aicertain ſacts, 2:d that it 
is the ſole prerogative of the court to judge of the 
fine to be awarded, or the puniſhment of an offence: 
By theſe means, let the people in power there be 
guilty of abuſes ever ſo flagrant, it is in the breaſt of 
a judge to mitigate the puniſhment, or fine, to a. 
matter of indifference ; and, on- the other 
hand, to paſs the ſevereſt ſentence on the leaſt op- 
poſition to an infolent chieftain, as relentleſs in his 
temper as oppreſſive in his command. 

To this tate have the ſons of England lately be- 
held an attempt to ſee themſelves reduced by the 
wretched machines of a daring yet timorous Scot, 
an arrogant yet trembling miniſter ! And can it re- 
main, after this, a queſtion, whether the people 
capable of ing ſo violent an attack upon our 
liberty, ſhould not be hunted out of the royal pre- 
ſence by the firm, yet reſpectful, complaints of the 
nation? No Engliſhman but will anſwer yes; and 
furely that wretch is unworthy even of an exiſtence 
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in ſervitude, that can lick the hand by whom he is 
enſlaved ! 


The caſe of the printers has been induftriouſly re- 
preſented as particular and no way intereſting to the 
kingdom; but ſurely the fallacy of fuch a repieſen- 
tation muſt immediately ftrike any perſon of the 
ſmalleſt underſtanding. Did not the fame illegal 
uſe of power which confined them, equally expoſe 
the liberty of every other perſon in the kingdom ; 
and could we, with any propriety, look upon our- 
ſelves as a free people, if even a part of our fellow 
ſubjeQs were liable, at every miniſterial whimſy, to 
be ſlaves ? — But notwithſtanding the infamous de- | 
luſion of intereſted ſcribblers, the caſe of the prin- | 
ters was more the caſe of the nation, than if any | 
other ſet of people had been taken up; for the preſs 
is the only channel by which the public grievances 
can be repreſented, and the only expeditious means of 
having them ſpeedily redrefled ; the cauſe, therefore, 
of the printers, was the cauſe of the public ; and had 
it not been fo, the ſecretary's warrant had flept 

on the ſhelf, nor would it have once entered 


c 
them up. 


Tis no wonder, indeed, W of 
miniſters entertain ſuch an averſion to the freedom 
of the preſs, or that they uſe every means of inti- 
midating the people employed in that profeſſion from 
meddling with political topics, fince ſo very few of 
their actions can ſtand the inſpection of the world. 
What would that Machiavel of the age, the ſagaci- 
ous Earl of Bute, give, in ſome of his thoughtful 
hours (for there are hours in which even his head 
muſt be endued with a capacity of thinking) that 

the 
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the uſe of letters was hitherto undiſcovered, and 
that no written memorial could remain of that ever- 
laſtinz infamy which his vile adminiftration has en- 
tailed upon his whole race. Far am I from 
fing that he is in the leaſt concerned for the obligati- 
ons which he has heaped upon this country: and 
further am I from thinking that he does not wiſh we 
were {till more highly indebted to his amazing inte- 
grity and conſummate wiſdom ; all I would infinu- 
ate is, that there are moments in which even his 
lordſhip cannot help reflecting on the curſes of poſte- 
rity, and the imprecations of whole nations, with 
regret. 


But among the number of ridiculous poſitions ad- 
vanced by the venal advocates of power, ſure none 
can be more extraordinary, than to aſſert that two 
hundred pounds is an award much too large for the 
illegal impriſonment of the journeymen-printers, as 
their damages could by no means amount to a fif- 
tieth part of that ſum. I am willing to believe, for 
the credit of my country, that no obſervation of this 
nature could poſſibly eſcape the mouth of an En 
liſhman, or even fall from the lips of any man who 
has ever ſo diſtant a notion of our Liberty and Laws. 
ges to the amount of the verdict in their favour, no- 
body will venture to diſpute ; but, at the ſame time 
does it follow that, becauſe they did not ſuſtaia da- 
mages to ſuch an amount, that the people ſhould 
not ſuffer a proper puniſhment who made the moſt 
violent of all attacks upon our conſtitution, and 
ſhook the invaluable charter of our liberties to the 
very centre of the ſtate ? Does it follow that, be- 
cauſe the printers were no great loſers in their eon- 

| finement, 
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finement, that an adequate puniſhment ſhould not 
be inflited on thoſe who took them ſo illegally up? 
— Any man of ſenſe will readily fee the neceſſity of 
proportioning every puniſhment to the offence ; and 
if there can exiſt one Engliſhman who thinks two 
hundred pounds an exotbitant ccompence for a vio- 
lent ſeizure of his liberty, and a daring attack upon 
the conſtitution of his country, may he be itſtantly 
driven from all fociety with humaa beings, and, to 
complete the meaſure of his calamities, be confined 
for life with the more than ſavage inhabitants of the 
wild and miſerable iſland of Bute! 


But ſuppoſing, for the ſake of argument, that the 
verdiQ in favour of the journeymen printers had been 
proportioned to the damages which they ſuſtained, 
and not made any way adequate to the crime ; what 
then would have been our ſituation ? Would not any 
miniſter have it in his power to confine the perſon 
and ſeize the papers (that moſt valuable part of every 
man's property) of any one, who was in the leaft 
le or obnoxious to him, at little or no ex- 
pence? "Tis very ſeldom in caſes of this nature. that 
people loſe any great matter during a confinement of 
four and twenty hours, fo that, if their real dama- 
ges only were allowed them, the amount would per- 
haps be very trifling and immaterial, and the unjuſti- 
fiable warrant of a ſecretary be, at all times, hung, 
in terrorem, over our heads ; and frequently execu- 
ted without any probability, (in the moſt innocent 
caſes) of redreſs. A man's expences would be paid 
him, but where ſhould we ſee him receive a fatisfac- 
tion for the loſs of his liberty, the confinement of 
muſt inevitably ſuffer from the imputation of a 

Vo. III. 1 crime 
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crime ? Where would the puniſhment be for this da. 
ring attack upon the freedom of individuals, and the 
ſafety of our conſlitution, or where ſhould we find 
any example to deter the creatures of a tyrannica] 
Scot from ſeizing that liberty, upon the mot trivial 
occaſions, of which the printers were ſo infamouſly 
octbns? Tram Bs very autre ef Bo call, waoKt ane 

- 7; Any levy fuch a fine upon theſe 


crime? If a neceflitous wretch takes a purſe upon 
the road he is condemned to die, not becauſe the 
purſe was the value of his life, but becauſe he broke 
in upon the laws, and becauſe it was proper to make 
him an example, to deter others from the commiſſion 
of the fame offence. Hence, in the caſe of the 
meſſengers, the verdict of a reſolute and honeſt jury, 
has ſubjected them to the payment of 2900 l. Not 
becauſe the damages ſuſtained by the plaintiffs were 
equal to that ſum, but to puniſh them for an in- 
of the laws, and to deter them from any 
future abuſes of their office, in wanton apprehenſi- 
poet pan ee 
As it muſt neceſſarily follow that in 
the penalty inflited, the freedamof the —-— 
cured, no well wiſher to his country can feel the 
. Jeaft concern at the fine to be levied upon the meſ- 
ſengers, unleſs he laments that it is not fifty times 
the fum X. 
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Omnium ſocietatum nulla eft gravior, nulla carior, 
quam ea que cum republica eft unicuique noflrum - 
Cari ſunt parentes, cari liberi, propingui, fami- 
liares: Sed omnes omnium caritates patria una 
complexa eft : Pro qua quis bonus dubitet mortem 
orpereve, | ei fit profuturus ? Cic. 


SHALL make no apology to my readers for the 
entertainment of to-day, i 
mance is the production of a very cclebrated pen, to 
whom this country is under the higheſt obligation. 
It was put into my hands by a perſonage of the 
firſt diſtinQtion, whoſe friendſhip I ſhall always think 
it my greateſt glory to poſſeſs ; and, under whoſe 


My reader is not, I dare ſay, to be informed of the 
fincere attachment which the great Sir Richard 
Steele had in favour of the illuſtrious houſe of Ha- 
nover, or to be told of the many noble arguments 
which he uſed for the ſucceſſion of that family to 
the throne of theſe kingdoms. Among a number of 
ſpirited diſcourſes which he publiſhed on that ac- 
count, the infamous tools of a weak and wicked 
adminiftration, took hold of a piece entitled the 
Catsis, in which Sir Richard had repeated the va- 
rious acts of parliament, in conſequence of the re- 
volution, to keep every popiſh ſucceſſor of the houie 
of Stuart, from acceding to the poſſeſſion of theſe 
realms. To theſe acts he joined many forcible ar- 
1 guments 
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guments of his own, and beſore the copy went to 
preſs had the united opinion of Mr. Moor, one of 
the ableſt law pers in the kingdom, Mr. Sechmore, 
Mr. NMlinſhul, Mr. Houdly, and Mr. Addiſon, that 
the pamphlet contained nothing repugnant to the 
duty of 2 good ſubj: ct. or the principles of a free- 
horn Engliſhman. Mr. Foley, however, moved the 
houſe againſt the author, and by that one circum- 
flance, 


Damn'd himſelf to ewerlaſfing fame.” 


The miniftry, with all their might, ſupported the 
motion, and that fo eſſectually, that on the 18th of 
March, the houſe came to the following reſolution : 


* infinuating that the proteſtant ſucceſſion in 
„ houſe of Hanover, is in danger under her ma- 


— — 5 bngnactry oa 
* Reſolved, 
* That Richard Steele, Eſq; for bis offence in 
„% writing and publiſhing the faid ſcandalous and ſe- 
«« ditious libel, be expelled this houſe.” 


Sir Richard (at that time Mr. Steele) was accord - 
ingly expelled, and wrote the following letter to 


Mr. Foley (in conſequence of the part he had _ 
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in his expulſion) which I am authorized to warrant» 
has never before appeared in print. 

SIR, 

HOUGH I am fully ſatisfied that a letter from 

me can be but little expected, and lefs defired, 

yet I cannot avoid troubling you with ray ſentiments 
in relation to your late behaviour in parliament ; and 
muſt infiſt upon prefling in this manner, upon your 
leifure, whether you chuſe to give me a hearing, or 
not. 


You have, Sir, exerted yourſelf in a very extra- 


the tool of an adminiſtration, which a proper know- 
ledge of yourſelf in either of the three capacities ' 
ought to have compelled you to hate or deſpiſe : An 
adminiſtration which, topping up every paſſage to 


the royal ear, has baniſhed all men of worth and ho- 
nour from her majeſty's councils, and filled the firſt 
offices of the ſtate with people capable of proſecuting 
the worſt of meaſures by the work of means! An 
adminiſtration which could terminate the moſt glo- 
rious war recorded in the hiſtory of any age or any 


nation, by a peace ſo infamouſly baſe, that had our 


not have thought of propoling terms fo ſcandalous 
as we have (bleſt with the higheſt advantages) mean- 
ly ſtipulated for ourſelves. Turn but your eyes, Sir, 
upon the treatment which the Man has met, to 
whom all our conqueſts have been owing, and then_ 
if not as totally diveſted of feeling for yourſelf, as loſt - 
to all juitice for me, aſk your own heart, if the peo 
ple can be either friends to their country, encoura- 
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gers of virtue, or lovers of mankind, by whom be 
has been ſo villainouſly uſed ? 


Your quarrel to me, Sir, has entirely proceeded 
from my oppoſition to ſuch meaſures, and my deteſta- 
tion of fuch men. Alas, what muſt he be who would 
not oppoſe ſuch an adminiſtration ? But what muſt he 
be who could abet the vĩleſt of their actions. and ſtoop 
to the moſt wretched expedicats for carrying on their 
defigns! You have laid a very dangerous foundation 
for any well-wiſher of his country to build upon in 
after ages, and have ſet a very fair pattern for fu- 
ture miniſters to work upon, to trample upon the 
laws and liberties of our country, and to facrifice 
every perſon to their veageance, who has either 
honeſty or fortitude enough to ſtand up in their de- 
fence. If a parliament can be thus moulded, to the 
moſt infamous purpoſes of a tyrannical and arbitrary 
Minifter ; if the very people who are placed as the 
guardians of the public liberty can thus ſupport every 
ruffian in office who ftrikes at the vitals of our laws, 
and cxpel one of their own members for reſiſting the 
villainous attack, I have nothing left but to weep 
over the ruins of my country, and to lament my ex- 
iſtence, at a period when the language of juſtice is 
conſtrued into the voice of ſeditĩon, and the ten- 


1 
truth. 


Alas, Sir, what muſt that cauſe be that will not 
bear an examination, or how can thoſe reaſonings be 
ſcandalous which are undeniably the dictates of 
truth! If the conduct of the miniſtry was irreproach- 
ably perfeQ, they could not be offended at an exa- 


mination. of it; nor did any perſon merit either 
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puniſhment or diſgrace for cenſuring it if it was 
not. But, Sir, miniſters now-a-days, have a very 
pretty method of running behind the throne to 
ſcreen themſelves from the odium of the public, and 
endeavour to prove, that the fire of eve- 
ry battery directed at themſelves is levelled at the 
dignity of the crown. Thus arrogantly thruſting in 
the ſovereign between themſelves and the indignati- 
on of the people, they tax the ſubjeR with diſafſec- 
tion to the government of the prince, if he pre- 
ſumes to find the ſmalleſt fault with any proceedings 
of their own. . 


Is it neceſſary, Sir, to point out the variety of hydra- 
headed evils that muſt, inevitably, proceed from ſo 
flagrant an abuſe of power ? The people have no 
chance to ſee their ſufferings redreſſed, without 
pointing them publicly out, and yet is it not a ter- - 
ment or diſgrace if they do? In the beft govern- 
ments a ſolicitude for the public favour is abſolutely 
neceſſary, and when ambitious and defigning miniſ- 
ters are the growth of every ftate, tis much more 
eligible to keep our ſuſpicions everlaſtingly alive, 
than by too dutiful and ſubmiſſive a confidence ex- 
poſe the general welfare to the ſmalleſt attack. Tis 
even infinitely better, in a free government, that a 
good miniſter ſhould, now and then, be open to the 
have a power of ſuppreſſing its liberty, — 
every author who may be hardy enough to call him 
to account. In reality, Sir, inſolent as people in 


power may think it to end complaints again their 
conduct, I am unfaſhionable enough to believe it 
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find out, in this caſe, how the effect can be more 
criminal than the cauſe. In England, Sir, give me 
leave to tell you that we are born free, and not like 
cows or horſes the property of ſome defpotic maſ- 
| ter. The ſovereign himſelf is no more than the firſt 
| member of the community, and owes, to as great a 
| degree as the very meaneſt, a proper reverence to 
| the laws. 


| There is one indiſpenſible obligation which every 
ſ' miniſter is under 10 the public, and that is, when 
| he proceeds againſt any author for the writing of a 
5 libel, to prove that the accuſations of that author 
are utterly falſe : For, let me aſk, Sir, in the opini- 
on of reaſon, is it leſs criminal or unhappy in = mi- 
niſter to be = weak or a wicked man, than for me 
to call him either the one or the other, if he is? 


was not the want of juſtice in- its favour, but the- 
weight of power on the miniſter's ; not the rectitude 
of his cauſe, but the unſupported ſituation of mine. 


You are not inſenſible, Mr. Foley, that tho“ the 

voice of parliament is the legal voice, it is very often 
far from being the rational voice of the kingdom, and 
that a number of queſtions are carried by a great 
majority within doors, that give univerſal diſſatis- 
ſaQion without. My expulſion, Sir, therefore, tho 

it may give the miniſter and his friends a triumph 


e 
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would not, this moment, for a hecatomib of worlds, 
change ſituations with him; in my opinion, next to 
ſucceediug in the favovr of one's country, the firſt 
of all glor ies is to ſuffer in its behalf; and while I 
entertain this opinion, I muſt look upon my expulſi- 
on rather as an honour (however the reſt oi the 
world may think of it) than a difzrace, The time 
will come, Sir, believe me, when my little offering 
10 the wel are of my country, will be judged of 
without prejudice, and the proceedings of the miniſ- 
try confidered without reſtraint. At preſent the 
lanction of an honeſt intention, and an upright heart, 
is a ſufficient recompence for my labours, and could 
the Miniſter judge of the ineſſlimable ſatisfaction re- 
fulring fiom ſuch a bleſſing, I ſhould be infinitely 
more the cauſe of his real envy, than the object of 
his affeQed contempt. 

You, Sir, and the reſt of his friends, if you ſe» 
rĩouſly reflect upon the dangers to which your ſup- 
port of kis meaſures has expoſed the laws and liber- 
ties of your country ; if you confider how much you 
have abridged the ſacred rights of parliament, by 
the of a fellow member, who was en- 
titled to your juſtice, tho he had no claim to your 
eſteem ; I fay, Mr. Foley, if you confider theſe 
things well, and have any regard for the name of En- 
of March was torn from the fide of time, and that 
you had either never fat in parliament, or at leaſt 
never aſſiſted in driving me out. What will come 
nearer to your minds than the welfare of the public, 
perhaps, is the danger in which you have left your 
own; for my caſe, in a year or two, may, poſſibly. 
be your's; for after this precedent, « miniſter will 

| find. 
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find no difficulty of expelling a member, upon the 
molt trivial occaſions the moment he ſecures a majo- 
rity in the houſe, and ſoon reduce the privilege of 
every commoner ia England to a very precarious 


That no precedent of this nature may ever be 
followed in this country, but that every man who 
ſpeaks the truth, from a real love of the public, may 
be always ſure of protection and elem, ſhall be the 
unceaſing prayer of, Sir, (however you may have 
diſtinguiſned yourſelf againſt me) 


Your humble Servant, 
March 21, | 
1713. RICHARD STEELE. 


PAN A ANN eo AN FN oi PAN. FAS. 
N? 57. Saturday, Aue usr 13. 

Oh Liberty! Oh my Country! - Caro. 

To the NORTH BRITON. 
SIR, | 

ERMIT me, among! your numerous readers, 
to return you thanks for Sir Richard Stecle's 
letter to Mr. Foley, in your laſt. The public are 
not only obliged to you for a piece by fo eminent a 
genius, on ſo important a point, which they might 
otherwiſe have, probably, never obtained a fight 
of, but for giving it them, at à juncture fo ex- 
ceedingly critical. When the ſecond-fighted tools of 
a tyrannical miniſtry are every day buzzing in our 
ears, and ftrenuouſly propheſying the expulſion of a 
popular member at the next meeting in St. Stephen's 
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chapel, no publication could be ſo proper as the ſen- 
timents of one who, through the intrigues of power, 
had been expelled the Houſe of Commons for aftert- 
ing the liberty of the ſubjeQ, attacking the uncon- 
ſtitutional meaſures of a Tory adminiſtration, and ex- 
poſing a moſt infamous peace after a very glorious 
and ſucceſsful War. This letter cannot but recal 
to our memories the hiſtory of an zra when whig- 
Frinciptes called forth not an oppoſition to the mini(- 
try only, but to the majority of peers and commons,” 
with the queen at their head; who were all con- 
cerned in a plot then in agitation, againſt the liber- 
ties of our country. 

It is an incontrovertible poſition, that fallibility is 
inherent in human nature; for which reaſon, Mr. 
North Briton, no perſon in power, of any degree of 
goodneſs, can defire that his opinions or directions. 
as they may poſſibly be erroneous and productive of 
general prejudice, ſhould be blindly complied with. 
No, a candid diſcuſſion of the meaſures of govern- 
ment, and free animacverſions upon public affairs, 
have always been ſtrongly encouraged by wiſe and 
auiable princes. Nay, it is even remarkable that ty- 
rants themſelves, ſeldom iſſue out any orders but un- 
der the ſpecious pretext of public good. 


It is therefore, Sir, our duty, as well as our in- 
tereſt, to keep, at all times, a jealous eye on the 
rulers of the tate, but it is more eſpecially ſo when 
we ſee the higheſt offices and firſt employnients filled 
with the known enemics of freedom, the antient 
of arbitrary power, and the firm and 
faſt friends of that iamily which bas always aimed at 
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When a Britiſh adminiirativa is compoſed of To- 
ries, what have we not to fear from men of ſuch un- 
generous principles? Attempts to extend the pre- 
rogative of the crown, at the expence of the free- 
dom ot the people, are ſure to be the fatal conſe- 
quences of their riſe to power. Yet nothing can be 
more certain, than that the prerogative of the 
crown, and all the tate and pageantry of royalty, 
were ſolely created for the good of the ſubject. 
Theſe wou'd-be Grand Seigniors, indeed, the To- 
ries, regard the people as ſo many abject creatures, 
formed for no other purpoſe but to feed the pride, 
and pamper the ambition of kings. Paſſive obedience 
and non-refiſftance to the arbitrary will of the prince, 
are their favourite tenets; and to ſpin the thread 
of this tyrannical ſyſiem as fine as poſſible, every 
fame unlimited ſubmiſſion which they all affirm the 
ſovereign may juſtly exact from the whole. Nor can 
it poſlibly eſcape our obſervation, how aptly and art- 
fully this Tory Creed is framed for ſupporting the 
ſtupi . political doctrine of Divine Hereditary and 
Inde ſeaſible Right; fince it muſt naturally follow, 
that it is utterly impoſſible that perſon can forfeit 
his right to command, whom all are, without any 
reſervation, bound to obey. 


The Tories ſeem, in a great meaſure, to have 
founded their favourite tenets on that principle in 
our law that the king can do no wrong. Armed 
with this all-powerſu! weapon, which they are con- 
tinually drawing in every converſation, and ince(- 
_ fantly brandiſhing in every company, they artfully 
endeavour to inculcate, that every act of govern- 
ment is the ſole act of majeſty, and, as the king can 
do 
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are ſcarcely to be paralleled. 
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that their places are filled up by Scotchmen and 
Stuarts, and that an extenſion of a moſt oppreſſive 
_ exciſe, has filled the breaſts of the people with the 
- . utmoſt diſcontent ; I fay, when we rellect on theſe 


alarming occurrences, what Engliſhman but muſt 


, tremble for his freedom! What Whig but muſt bleed 


for the conſtitution of his country 
Human nature, Mr. North Briton, cannot fuſtain 
cenſed ; and if, in theſe piercing circumſtances, ſome 


agony of mind we muſt inevitably be in at the time, 
ought ſufficiently to plead our excuſe. But it is very 
remarkable that during the courſe of the late diſ- 
not the leaſt reſlection has appeared on our 
prince. We have complained, indeed, in the ſeve- 
reſt, yet moſt juſtifiable terms, againft that preſump- 
tuous favourite the Scotch Dictator, but I challenge 


| the whole tribe of miniſterial ſycophants to produce 


one ſentence that includes a charge againſt our amia- 


| hand in hand with our regard for our country. Nor 


could it be otherwiſe (unleſs the whigs hed ſeized, 
indeed, the conſciences of the Tories, and tuck at 
nothing, how iniquitous ſoever, to aſſiſt and pro- 
mote their cauſe) for his majeſty's perſonal virtues 


That this is unanfwerably true, I believe I may 
politively aver; and yet the audacious Plain Dealer 
(a fellow who, though he only ſtarted into exiſtence 
ſince the deaths of the Auditor and Briton, is alrea- 
dy in a galloping confumption!) amongſt the reſt of 
his infamous iuvectives agaĩnſt the defenders of free- 
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and traducing their prince ; but the wretch has not 


produced, nor can he produce, one quotation from 
the antiminiſterial writers to countenance his libel. 
But the Plain Dealer has another argument to 
damn his antagoniſts. ** The parliament approved ; 
it is ſedition (affirmis this inſolent and ſetvile hireling) 
to oppoſe. Would this fellow have us implicitly 
imagine a infallible ? One parliament not 
only oſten annuls the proceedings of another, but 
the ſame parliament frequently repeals in the next 
ſeſſion, the very act it had paſſed in the preceding 
one. No authority can bind us to acknowledge falie- 
hood for truth, or juſtice for injuilice ; nor did any 
ever claim fuch a blind and brutal ſubmiiſion. Nei- 
ther the majority of parliament, nor the delufive 
voice of addrefſers, can alter the nature of things. 
What would have become of our liberty, what would 
have become- of the Hanover ſucceſſion, if the nati- 
on at the end of queen Anne's reign, had paid, or 
been ditpoſed to have paid, a blind and unteſerved 
obedience to the parliament ? 


In fact, Sir, it is of the miniſter and his aſſociates, 
only, that we complain ; our prince we honour, and 
we love. The miniſtry, we know, are anſwerable 
for every act of regal power; from them therefore 
we expect, and not from the king, a juſtification, if 
pollible, of every oppreſſion we ſuſtain, and a vindi- 
cation of every meaſure we condemn : His majeſty's 
adviſers, not his majeſty, are our parties. When 
we complain of a treaty, the complaint is « charge 
not on the king that conſented to it, but the miniſ- 
try that negotiated it; and when we remonſtrate a- 
gainſt a law, we mean no reflection on the parlia- 
ment who paſſed it, but we level our accuſation a- 

* 2 b 
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gainſt the original framers and promoters of the bill, 
and the miniſter that adviſed the royal aſſent to be 
given to the act. 


Since, Sir, the right of remonſtrating and com- 
plaining is the known baſis on which our i 
confiitution is reſted, the corner tone on which 
Englith liberty is built W hat puniſhment does not 
this plain-dealing fellow deſerve, who inſamouſly 
attempts to fpread fo abject a doctrine, that free 
{or indeed any) animadverſions on laws or treaties, 
are indecent refleQtions on the ſovereign, and mani- 
_ feſt evidences of ſedition ? - 


If the law flood otherwiſe, and no man dared to 
appear in the cauſe of his country, againſt Freach- 
ihed Stateſmen and Scottiſh Treaty-Makers, his 
Gm code The as hone, oe nate, 
one day to negotiate away the reſt of our planta- 
tions and ſettlements, and even put Dover Caftle 
into the hands of the French. But, God be praiſed, 
the Engliſh ſpirit is not yet broken to that degree, 
as to render Engliſhmen afraid of vindicating their 

rights, or frighten them from the purſuit of bring- 
ing theſe abandoned aſſociates to a ſtrict account for 
every iſland they have parted with, and for every 
inch of the rich ground they have beſtowed on the 
French to the weſtward of the Miſſiſippi. 


Every man, Sir, in the nation, who contributed 
towards the war, had a ſpecific right of property in 
our conqueſts, Grotius, Puffendorff, the French 
Barbeirac, every writer on the law of nations, and 
oder renin; ates — 
are conquered in a juſt war, belong to the perſons 
at whoſe expence they were atchieved. vere 
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lic, Mr. North -Briton, have ſeverely felt at whoſe 
charge the late war was ſupported, and at whoſe 
were ſtill willing to continue the war, till it termi- 
nated in a permanent and honourable peace. Our 
fleets and armies were not only able to preſerve but 
was it equitable, was it honeſt in the miniſter, to 
force a brave and generous people to part with their 
property, without an adequate return ? 


A peace (ſays the Plain Dealer) in order to be 
« laſting muſt be granted to our enemies on generous 
* terms. We cannot ſuppoſe that the French and 
«« Spaniards would long obſerve's treaty by which 
« we forced upon them hard and rigorous terms.” 
Strange ſophiſtry to ſuppoſe our natural foes are to 
be conquered by kindneſs! What politics are theſe ! 
What reaſoning !—it ſcarce needs a refutation— 
Muſt we put power into the hands of our enemies 
to bind them our friends ? Is gratitude fo conſpicu- 
ous 2 virtue in the French ? Fic! Fie!—Well might 
the Miniſter obſerve © It is no wonder the people 
„ ſhould have an ill opinion of my meaſures, when 
the writers in defence of them are ſo 
ignorant that they hurt my cauſe more than the 
«+ moſt virulent of my accuſers.” In fine, the mini- 
bexial foribblers inftead of Wr 
ſpecious and ingenious arguments (which is the moſt 
they could poſſibly pretend to) really aſſiſt in unde- | 


:Tued from the preſs. 
I am, 
Your conſtant Reader, 


An INDEPENDENT WHIG. 
_— 
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„The North Briton propoſes to take proper 
notice, in bis aunt, of he exonmens etbardiiant, 


ſome time ſince in all the papers, reſpeQing a penſ- 
on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, mentioned in NO 52. 
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N®s8. Saturday, Au cus r 20. 
Farce an et perde males, propone quibuſg; 
TFuſftitiam. Paor. 


Meretriæ eff janua mor tis. 
Hor. 


| bopes that the remonſtrances I ſome 
time ſince made in behalf of the marines, would 
have prevented any further animadverſions on that 
head: Bat I find ſome people affect to be, if they 
ate not abſolutely, callous to all reprehenfion. In- 
deed a few individuals who began to exhibit = ſpirit 
and reſolution of obtaining redreſs, or falling in the 
attempt, have forced their lordly Baſhaws to ſome 
little ſhew of equity, in reſpect to their own particu- 
lar caſes ; but the marine ſervice, in general, I find, 
not only labours under every hardſhip heretofore 
pointed out in this paper, but a variety of others, 
which, at that time, I did not think neceffary to 
enumerate ; for I was in hopes the expoſing to the 
public a few of them, would have ſhamed the oppreſ- 
ſors of the marines into a full removal of all. 


But how deſpicable muſt thoſe reptile miſcreanty 
appear, who fo boldly attacked the veracity of the 
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making, application to the moſt honourable and moſt 
reſpectable Board of Admiralty, for leave to quit their 
full commiſſions and retire upon half pay? Is this an 
incident that could poſſibly occur in a deſirable ſer- 
vice ? I will venture to affirm that it is a thing un- 
heard of inany other ſervice in Europe. To me it ap- 
pearcd ſo much beyond all comprehenſion and belief, 
that had I not been confirmed in it by the marine 
lit publiſhed by authority, I ſhould never have gi- 
ven credit to ſo uncommon a phenomenon. And 
what makes it ſtill more extraordinary is, that it 
ſhould happen at the very time, when more exorbi- 
tant ſums are given for commiſſions in the army than 
ever was known ! oy 

But let us ſee what ſteps have been 
taken, what tortures invented, to force ſo valuable 


a ſet of men to a ſtep ſo very fingular and unprece- 
dented. 


In the month of April laſt, the term arrangement 
was ſubſtituted for eſtabliſhment ; and the Sea Cap- 
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adopted now ? The anſwer is evident. Either to 
oblige every man of ſpirit to quit the ſervice, or to 
them, ſo as to prevent their having any op- 
portunity of laying their grievances at the foot-ſtool 
of majeſty. 
That ſomething like this was the intention is pret- 
ty evident, for upon the new arrangement's taking 
ſcarce an officer was permitted to remain at 
the diviſion he formerly belonged to, by which they 
were not only greatly haraſſed, but put to a very 
extraordinary and unneceflary expence in travelling 
diviſons. Many that were 
enabled by their circumſtances to retire, did fo. 
Thoſe tew who would not, and all who could not, 
afford that relief, are, from time to time, without 


the leaſt proſpect of honour, advantage or prefer- 


ment, hurried to fea. 


Another bleſſtd indulgence in the new 
ment is, that officers are allowed only two months 


leuve of abſence, when ſome of them, perhaps, 


have a thouſand miles or more to travel, and have 


been abſent from their families and friends, in the 


midſt of toils and danger, during the whole war. 


Nor was even this leave granted by it, but under the 
following reſtrictions ; they muſt be the laſt for ſea + 
duty; and if they ftaid beyond the limited time, 
their pay to be reſpited ; and at laſt, at the will of 


their ſuperiors, they were to be put upon half pay. 
A gentleman of the army, would naturally aſk here, 
What! without a court martial? Alas! His 


tys commiſſion is not always of authority enough, | 


in the marine corps, to procure an officer the deci- 


nen of that military tribunal !—lt is true this clauſe 


was added; if they behaved. well, and like good 
boys. 
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vovs, they might, upon application to (I ſuppoſe 
ſupplicating) their maſters, be, ſome time or other, 
admitted to full pay. | 


Upon all applications for redrefs, the Admitalty 
have conſtantly returned for anſwer, ** they intended 
to put the marines as much as poſſible, on a ſooting 
with the navy.” I would therefore aſk—Are marine 
officers, on the ladder, climbing to the top of ſez 
preſerment ? Are licutenant colonels of marines made 
captains of men of war? On the contrary, are not 
admirals and ſea captains (equally incompatible !) 
at the head of the marines ? Is this placing the ma- 
rines, as much as poſſible, on a footing with the 
navy? O order! O diſcipline ! 


The fubjoined memorial (which I publiſh for the 
utter confuſion of my antagoniſts) will undeniably 
ſhew the ſentiments of the marines themſelves. It 
is, verbatim, from that delivered by the Plymouth 
divifon. "The memorials from Portſmouth and 


liciting (amongſt other things) that the eflabliſhment 


for gentlemen to ſerve in. 


If theſe juſt repreſentations have not effect enough 
to raiſe a protector to the marine corps, they have 
yet one dawn of hope left. The eſtabliſhment, 
in general, borders ſo nearly upon a chaos, that, in 
order to prevent a total confuſion, ſome alterations 


muſt be ſoon made ; and the corps may hugg them- 
ſelves, that any alteration that cannot be for the. 


worſe, will probably be for the better. 
To 


Chatham were expreſſed in ſſill ſtronger terms ; ſo- 
might be ſo altered, as to make the ſervice proper 
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To the Right Honourable the Lords Commiſſioners 
Great Britain, Ireland, &c. &c. 


The humble Repreſentation of the Officers 


of the Piymouth Diviſion of Marines, 
Sheweth, 
r conſcious of baving 
ever done their duty with alacrity, and vigour, 
in the different parts of the world, where the Britiſh. 
arms have extended our conqueſts (in teſtimony of 


as the other branches of the army: of which they 
had the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from the board of admi- 


ralty, at the commencement of the marine cſtabliſh- 


ment, but inſtead thereof it appears, by your lord- 
ſhips reſolution of the 25th of February laſt, they 


are to be conſined to a leave of abſence fo thort, 


that tis impoſſible for any officer, whoſe conneQi- 
ons lye in Ireland, Scotland, or the remote parts of 
England to ſettle his- private affairs, much leſs to 


> 


they bumbly preſume to be by no means in- 
compatible with their military engagements ; and it 


enjoy any: ſociety with his relations, and friends; 
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mined to be-fure of returning to his duty within a 
limited time, it is preſumed their lordſhips cannot 
mean a puniſhment where there is no crime ; which 
muſt be the caſe ſhould an. officer through the afflic- 
tion of ſickneſs, contrary winds, or even buſineſs of 


an extraordinary nature, have his pay reſpited, or 


loſe his commiſſion, in à manner fo inconſiſtent 
with military laws, and repugnant to the eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom of the army. 


As they apprehend rank is a ſoldier's firſt and prin- 
employments, ought to be aſpired to and attainable 
by every officer to carry him thro the fati and 
perils he is daily liable to, how irkfome muſt it be 
to find themſelves limited to the certain degree of a 
lieutenant colonel's 1ank and pay; beyond which, the 
molt firenuous exertion of their abilities, and = 
whole life ſpent in the complicated hardſhips of a 
painful ſervice, both by land and fea, can never 
hope to raiſe them. 

And as by the new eftabliſhment the proportion of 
field officers is fo inadequate to fo large a body of 
men, the proſpect of even arriving at that rank, is 
very remote; and the ſubaltern officers in particular 


VACANCIES not being filled up agreeable to the practice 
of the army. 


will meet with a favourable reception from your 
lardſhips; and be productive of fuch regulations, as 
may render the marine corps equally cligible, advan- 
tageous, and reſpectable with any other branch of 
his mgjeſty's forces. 


I now 


<> 

9 
=— 
1 
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I now come to my promiſe of taking notice of an 
anonymous advertiſement which ſome time fince 
made its appearance in all the papers; and left all 
of my readers may not have ſeen it, or it may have 
flipped the memories of ſome who have, as well as 
to avoid the imputation of partiality, I will inſert 
the advertiſement, or, if you pleaſe, the letter, it- 
ſelf; for it was ſent to the papers under that form, 
but obliged to be paid for. «+ Whereas a moſt im- 
and malicious inſinuation appeared in the 
North Briton of Saturday laſt, Nꝰ. $52. importing 
that a certain penſion, on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment has 
been lately granted by his majefly; I think proper 
to ſend you theſe few lines that the public may be 
difabuſed. No ſuch penfion has been granted; hone 
ſuch was ever aſked, or even thought of, but by the 
author of the falſhood, who, for the purpoſe of de- 
famation invented it, and has fince preſumed to offer 
it to the public as a real fact. July 11, 1763“ I be- 
lieve my readers may eafily fee through this fallaci- 
ous, equivocating, production. 1 ſhall paſs by the 
writer's preſumptuous lugging in of his majeſty's 
name ; that trick to cover the behaviour of others, 
is now become too ſtale to carry any force with it. 
But pray obſerve—No ſuch penſion has been granted, 
none ſuch wasever aſked. Indeed I freely acknowledge 
my miſtakes (I wiſh our hopeful adminiſtration would 
as readily do the ſame by theirs) none ſuch, it is true, 
has been granted, none ſuch aſked. That our cele- 
brated madam has not got a penſion of 400l. a year 
only, is moſt certain ; that ſhe never aſked a pen- 
fion of 400 l. a year only, may be equally a truth; 


| and that ſhe does not hold a penſion of any fort in 


her married name is an undeniable fact. 
Now 
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Now I mention her married name, I cannot refift 
remarking that I think it the higheſt in her 
to aſſume it in her preſent ſituation. 1 
know whether her publicly living with another man 
is a more flagrant outrage to modeſty. 


I again acknowledge that I was too premature in 
my aſſertions teſpecting the penſion, and truſted too 
much to a ſecret Dublin report. But can any of 
my readers ſuppoſe that a lady of ſu unbounded an 
influence, and who has already ſerved ſo many of 
her friends on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment (which I will 
undeniably prove if called upon) would be ſo difin- 
tereſted as not to think of herſelf? However to cut 
this matter as ſhort as poſſible, I ſhould be glad to 
know for what purpoſes, and for what ſervices, a 
penſion (if my memory fails not, of fix hundred and 
twenty five pounds) has been granted in the name of 
Hen. Wanchope ? 


To the NORTH BRITON. 
SIR, 


F VE in = Aeg county, and have but few op- 
portunities of ſecing your writings. You there- 
fore muſt not wonder that I have but juſt met with 
that paper of yours in which you mention a late mi- 
litary court of Inquiry. Give me leave to tell you 
chat your account was a little defeftive, and that 
pal criminal. A very famous Agent or rather un 
engrofler of Agencies, was proved before that court 
to have been guilty of very uawarrantable praQtices, 
and a diſgraceful ſentence was accordingly paſſed on 
him. How that ſentence has been ſu ppreſſed, tho 
confirmed, I cannot fay ; but as you have «ſumed 

Vor. III. L the 
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the honeſt and commendable part of expoſing mili- 
ee to en- 
4 into that ſecretion, and to lay it open to the 


public, who will feel great indignation, when they 
hear that one of the braveſt and moſt meritorious 


commanders in the ſea-ſervice, had like to have fuf- 

fered conſiderably in his property, by the demterity 

of chat extracedinary moncpelit. 1 aw, 
+ "mh 

Your humble Servant, 


A. E. 
ne ANN ANEN SANS AARN. FDC. 


NO gg. Saturday, Avcvsr 27. 
ce e peſtmaeft. Auer. 


O far back as we can trace, in hiſtory, any cer- 
tain accounts of the ſeveral nations which, in 
their turn, have made a ſhining figure in the world, 
it is apparent that the flouriſhing condition, and ſu- 
periority of ſitua tion, has been entirely owinꝑ to the 
excellency of their national conſtitution. Where- 
ever civil and religions liberty took place, there rhe 
| were brave und Iaborious ; arduous to face 
every danger, and willing to bear every fatigue, for 
the fake of that government under which they en- 
joyed fach inctimable bleflings. On the other hand, 
wherever tyranny and deſpotiſm prevailed, the peo- 
' wie were puſilemimous and indolent ; backward to 
fight, and fork to toll in ſupport of a conſtitution, 
which their intereſt led them rather to with to fee 


— — wi , 
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Whether we look into the hiſtory of Greece, 
Rome or Carthage, we find that ſuperiority in war 
has almoſt ever gone hand in hand with public free- 
dom; and that that nation which. was moſt free, 
was almoſt always the moſt viQtocious. 


Thus we fee the imall republics of Greece not 
only ſucceſsfully maintaining their independency, 
and that of their allies, againſt the numerous fleets 
and aftoniſhing armies of the ftupendous empire of 
Perſia, but alſo gradually reducing the land and ma- 
ritime force of the Perſians, till under Alexander the 
Creat, the Grecians made an abſolute conqueſt of 
that vaſt kingdom; at laſt the freedom of Greece 
itſelf fell a ſacrifice to the ambition of ber tyrants, 
and the total deſtruction of Grecian power ſoon fol- 


lowed the loſs of public liberty. 


The Romans, the next guardians of liberty, foon 
extended rheir empire over Greece, Egypt, and the 
conqueſts of Alexander in Atta. Nor could even 
Carthage, though in part republicans, reſiſt the Ro- 
man ardvur. The ſpirit of freedom, which animated 
theſe hardy Africans, enabled them, indeed, for a 
conſiderable time, nobly to ſtruggle for their liberty; 
but their inteſtine broils (which the Ariftocratical 
part of their conſtitution entailed upon them) ripen- 
ed them for deſlruction, and ſoon rendered them 
entire victims to the ſuperior genius of Rome. 
Again ; the Roman power ſurvived, for a few ages 
only, that liberty which ſeemed to bold, as it were, 
fuccefs and victory in chains. Julius Czfar ſubvert- 
ed the conſlĩtution of his country, and ſubjected the 
Romans to an arbitrary and military goverament ; 
and the conſequent loſs of her liberty was, that in 
9 „ 


> 
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dals over-ran that empire, which, while it was free, 


knew no bounds to power, and owned no limits to 
Jomini 


The hiſtories of England afford us many ſtriking 
inſtances of this nature. The party that fought for 
their country, in civil broils, has always been viQo- 
rious over the faction which laboured to enſlave it 5 
and in the wars between England on one fide, and 
France and Scotland on the other, the champions 
for freedom have ever borne away the glory of the 
battle, and fixed the ſtandard of liberty on the ac- 
cumulated trophies of the held. 


Since then it is evident that the conſtitution of a 
country has an amazing influence on the diſpoſition 
and abilities of the people, who are bred and foſter- 
ed under it, it will necefſacily follow that all the 
murmurs, great and univerſal as they have been 
againſt the riſing power of the Scots, are no more 
than the honeſt remonſtrances of a free people, who, 
wiſely jealous of their liberties, have juſtly endea- 
voured to remove from power, thoſe perſons that 
from nature and education muſt incvitably be 
prompted to ſubvert them. | 


By the articles of the union, the Scots, are invited 
to partake of the ſweets of freedom, and accept of 
that happineſs which is inſeparable from Engliſh li- 
berty. But our anceſtors tos tender of their ſenſe- 
leſs, though dangerous prejudices in favour of their 


French model of government, permitted them, pro 
to retain fo much of their laws as regy- 
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ſhould, from time to time, think proper 
to make. This proviton was made in the generous 
hope that time, and a diſtin& view of the many ad- 
vantages attendant on that moſt excellent ſpecies of 
government, to which the Engliſh are ſubject, would 
have moved the Scots, of themſelves, to requeſt 
that fo noble a ſyſtem of laws might be extended to 
the barren ſoil of Scotland ; by which an utter en- 
tinction of their laviſh principles might be effeQed, 
and they rendered worthy of that near and 
intercounle with freemen, which they then ſeemed ſo 
flrennon y to aſpire to. 


perſuaded into that beaven-bora « 
inimates a free people; N 
now incorporated with them, might have been a- 
turally expected from them. The tenacious adbe- 
rence of the Scots to the principles of their anceſtors 
is manifeſted on every occaſion ; nor de they ever 
let an opportunity ſhp of praifing the civil law of 
Juſtinian, and partially preferring that inconfiſtem 
— fumble of Echics to our admirable conſtitution. They 
have adopted, indeed, with France the law of Rome 
—bnthow ?—Not of Rome free, but Rome enſlaved; 
of Rome when groaning under the tyranny of her 
 Caiars! A law that deckres the monarch Solutus 
Legibus, i. e. free from the reſtraint of laws! = aw 
that approves of ſubjeRting the accuſed to tortures, 
to draw from them a cenfefion of crimes, which 
_prabaps they were never guilty of! Finally, a law 
that veſts every criminal judge with the and 
hated authority once exerciſed in the Star Chamber 
in England, and now in its full extent, in the high 
eemmiſſion court of Scotland! 

L 3 Since 
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Since the treaty of union took place the Engliſh 
has aboliſhed their tortures, and remov- 

ed the tyrannical power of the chicftainz. But yet, 
ſo unaccountably great is the veneration of the Scots 


oppreſſors, 
numbers of them, to this day, proclaĩm their defires 
to ſee the firſt fully re-eſtabliſhed ; and the latter re- 
inſtat ed in their former privileges; a pit, a gallows, 
and an iron chain (thoſe blefſed enfigns of Scotch 
nobility I) again adorning the gate of every laird! 


This meanneſs of mind, this abjeQtneſs of tem- 


pels them to exerciſe every inſidious art to traduce the 
defenders of liberty, impugn the equity of the laws» 


To this ſource is owing thoſe worthleſs producti- 
ons the Plain Dealer in England (which I ſufficiently 
animadverted upon à paper or two ago) and the 
South Briton in Scotland. The firſt points his rage 
at the bulk al of coy ror ey other libels our 


r 
\ 
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This premiſed, I man lay before my readers, the 
Scotch manner of repreſenting this important criſis 
in England, not with a defice to refute ſuch idle fal- 


lacy, and ſuch ſhameleſs and remarkable 


* The miniſter [Mr. Pitt] thinking proper (ſay 
ftration, the earl of Bute, a nobleman whoſe abili- 
ties had never been diſputed, was appointed to that 
important office. Faction now, ever watchful to 
Opptobrious head, began to whiſper that he was a 
Scotchman, and from thence to iufer, as by preſci- 
ence, 2 partiality to his own and a 
ſtrong oppoſition to all the meaſures of the 
while, caught the clamour ; but, aſter ſome time, 
when none of theſe prophecies appeared to be ful- 
filled, when no Engliſhman with merit, was found 
to be rejected; and no Scotſman without it, pro- 
moted ; impartiality again reſumed her ſeat, and the 

verſally 


' 
i 
[ 
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verſally acknowledged.” Were ever ſuch à fet of 
glaring falſhoods ftrung together ! 


But let us hear him farcher—Speaking of the 
volence, the fear of ftarving and hopes of penſion, 
rouſed up two venal ſcriblers to ſow the ſeed of ſe- 
dition and diſcontent againſt the miniſter. Their 
earlieſt attacks were made on his perſonal and moral 
charaQer, by infinuations of a nature that it would 


| be as infamous to repeat, as it was villainous to in- 


vent them. Grown deſperate of obtaining their 
venal parpoſes, they proceeded to the moſt indecend 
lengths ; and when at laſt for giving the He to the 
king, and impeaching even the > 
them was juftly thrown into confinement, which it 
is « pity the lenity of our laws would not permit tb 
be perpetual ; he has ever fince by the moſt jnflam- 
matory, baſe, and ſeditious libels, and an infidious 
clamour for liberty, endeavoured to prevail on the 
people of England to believe, that his juſt pugi 


s an ĩnfringement of thelibertyof the ſubjeRs in ge- 


neral ; and that all the rights of Engliſhmen have 
this is not rebellion ?” | 


This ſpecimen of Scottiſh doctrine bew the true 
ave which is our chicf glory, and not only juſtify 
an impriſonment which the law and the public have 
long devermined to be arbitrary and illegal, but are 
even fo tyunnical as to wiſh it had been 
They give the name of ſeditious libels to ſpirited op- 
poſitions 10 Scottifh oppreſſion ; and know no differ- 
| ence 
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ence between rebellion, and a juſt diſcontent at a 
iaoft inadequate peace, and a moſt abandoned mini- 
fter. Remonſtrating againſt laws that levy taxes 
againſt the privileges granted by Magna Charta, 
and the rights of Engliſhmen, is, with them, im- 
peaching the underſtanding of the moſt auguſt afſem- 
bly on earth, though I believe never parliament yet 
laid claim to infallibility. And, to crown all, they 
tell us that the abilities of lord Bute were never diſ- 
puted, though his incapacity for a miniſter of tate 
is admitted in every place, but Scotland.” In fine, 
it this writer, as is reported, is an Engliſhman ; in 
him we may ſee how dangerous the prevalence, and 
how contagious the converſation, of the Scots; fince 
they can engage a man born and educated free, to 
aſſume the ſtile, and patronize the ſentiments of 
ſlaves. In this tool every Engliſhman may view that 
corrupt, that abjeQ ſtate and debaſe- 
ment of ſentiment that muſt univerſally prevail in 
England, if ſome effectual ſtop is. not immediately 
put to Scottiſh geſtilential influence. 


1 o 
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TO THE MEMORY 


OF THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


CHARLES WYNDHAM, 
EARL OF EGREMONT, ff 


ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL SECRE=- 
TARIES OF STATE, 


Who departed this Life Auguft 21, 1763, 
- Thy PAGE 


NORTH BRITON 


IS DEDICATED BY 


The AUTHOR. 


I that the band that ſmote me? Heaw'ns how 
„And art thou dead? fo is my enmity. [pale ! 
„ar not with the duff. 
«% This was thy oN HY methed to ſubdue me. 

| Younc. 
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N60. | Saturday, Serreunsa 3. 
Omne animi vitium tante conſpectius in ſe 

uv. 
HE defpicable tools of the overbearing High- 
lander at laſt make a diſcovery, with which 
every man of common underſtanding has long been 
- acquainted, namely, that they are utterly incapable 
of the offices which they have ſo greatly ſcandaliz'd, 
the vengeance as well at the deteſtation of a much 
injured, brave, and generous people. 


"Tis a matter of no little fatisfaQion to the North 
Briton, that his poor endeavours in the ſervice of his 
country have been ſome way inſtrumental to effe&t 
this defirable change in government, and that the 
variety of blunders which he pointed out, during the 
open a {miniſtration of the Scot, have convinced the 
public of the Thane's inability to rule either deſpoti- 
cally by bimſclf or to guide with any degree of de- 
cency in the perſons of his narrow-minded creatures. 
Whatever the miniſterial ſcribblers may think or 
however they endeavour to miſrepreſent him, the 
North Briton will continue a voluntary champion in 
the cauſe of the public, and think it the happieſt 
to a monarch whom he really venerates, or of the 
leaſt utility to a country which he truly loves. 


If we reflect. ever ſo little, on the preſent fituati- 
en of the adminifiration, we ſhall ſee how truly 


contemptible 
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contemptidble thoſe mercenary wretches appear, who 
have exerted their utmoſt abilities to prove the arro- 
gant Scot, and his train of Engliſh apoſtates, the firſt 
of our miniſters and the beſt of men. They have, for 
a long time, infiſted, that the late peace was infinite- 
ly the beſt which was ever concluded for theſe king- 
doms ; have dwelt with all the noiſy clocution of 
much virulence, and ſmall abilities, on the expedi- 
ency of the cyder act; and thundered out the innu- 
merable anathemas of prejudice and faQtion againft 
the glorious minority by whom the deſtructive men- 
ed upon writers, as poor in their circumſtances, as 
narrow in their underſtandings, to paint Mr. Nitt an 
and overbearing miniſter ; every argu- 
ment was made uſe of to repreſent my Lord Duke of 
Newcaſtle as a ſtateſman no leſs inattentive to the in- 
_ tereſt of the public than regardleſs of his own, and 
we all know with how uncommon a ſedulity, the 
moſt amiable nobleman in the Britiſh dominions was 
fairs, and ſubmitting it, in a manner no leſs 

ful than candid, to the judgment of his king. 


Among the multitude of deſpicables who received 
the wages of infamy on theſe occaſions we find the 
was one of Mr. Pitt's moſt fire- 


jarly to Mr. Pitt; profefling it one of his principal 
views, to preſerve the memory of a period, when the 
Engliſh name had ariſen to the higheft pitch of glo- 
ry, by the confummate wiſdom, and amazing reſo- 
lution of that gentleman ; yet Mr. Pitt had no ſoon- 

er 
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er diſſented in opinion from the Scot than the 

doctor Smollet took up the cudgels for his country- 
man ; and not to ſay any thing of his weekly lucu- 
brations in the political way, took every opportuni- 
ty of calumniating the character and depreciating the 
abilities, of that very perſon whoſe patronage he 
had ches publicly ſolicited, and for whom be had, 


in ſo ſolemn a manner, expreſſed the higheft admi- 
ration. 


This behaviour was indeed ſuch as might be ex- 
pected from a Scottiſh writer; duplicity of dealing, 
or meanneſs of ſpirit, were not much to be wonder- 
ed at in a native of Scotland: they are the true cha- 
raQteriſtic of the country ; the diſtinguiſhing badge 
of the people; and, in reality, inſtead of being fur- 
prized that he aQed in ſo prevaricating 


ing a manner, it 
would be abſolutely wonderful if he had not. 


ſhould, I fay, floop to 
be an advocate for a tyrannical Scot, or an arbitra 


poor an opi- 
nion as we muſt entertain of his abilities, be has no 


apology left for rendering himſclf more contempti- 


ble in becoming an advocate for ſuch a cauſe! -— A 
cauſe where even the very wages of diſgrace were 
M mutilated 


Ver. III. 


q 
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in this place, Did he, or did be not, ever receive a 


| 
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mutilated upon every occaſion, and no opportunity 


omitted to curtail or lop them off. 
I have a queſtion or two to aſk of this gentleman 


penſion of three hundred pounds a year, to ſupport 
the cauſe of the Scot, in every reſpect as a miniſter 
and as a man ? 


When it was impoſlible for even a good writer to 
fucceed in ſo arduous an undertaking, much leſs for 
him to anſwer the intended effect, Was this penſion, 
or was it not, ſtopped, and our unfortunate authcr 
ſent about his buſineſs ? 


Did he, or did he not, upon this, apply for a con- 
defences of the adminiftration ? And was not this ap- 
ication treated with contempt, and the perſon who 
made it told, that the three hundred pounds penſion 


was allowed to anſwer for all loſſes and contingencies 


in that reſpeQ? 

Upon this, was not the miniſterial hireling in the 
higheſt diſtguſt ? And does Mr. Murphy, or does he 
Hot, now, exclaim as much agaiaſt the Scot, and his 
creatures, as any perſon whom he formerly con- 
demned for an illiberality of expreſſion, or an oppo- 
fition to their deſigns? O ſhame where is thy bluſh ! 
O honour where is thy terror at diſgrace! 


When the advocates 11 ai ens war te 
troduced, it would be an act of injuſlice if the name 
of David Malloch was omitted or forgot. This gen- 
tleman has gibbetted up the name of lord Bute to 


the eye of the public, in a manner which even his 
lordibip might redden but to think of, much lefs 
| ſuffer 
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ſuffer to be read. If the worthy Thane has any ſen- 
fible friends, notwithſtanding he is thus hung in lite- 
rary irons, they have one conſolation to ſupport 
them on this occaſion, which is, that there is no 
great probability of Mr. Malloch s reaching poſterity, 
and conſequently no great chance for immortalizing 
his lordſhip's diſgrace, at leaſt on this head. The 
bard, or p litician, call him which you will, is, how- 
cver much more fortunate than his ſenſible fellow la- 
bourer : A place of eight hundred a year in the cuſ- 
toms has repaid all his induſtry in favour of the 
Thane ; from which we may fee that even in the 
rewards of venality, his lordſhip was conſtantly par- 
tial to his own countrymen. 


A light review of the fundamental arguments up- 
on which theſe gentlemen have raifed fuch a heap of 
political rubbiſh, will at once ſuſſiciently expoſe 
themſelves, and give us a perſect idea of thoſe im- 
maculate ſtateſmen whom they have ſo induſtriouſly 
laboured to detend. 


In the firſt place, the pacification treaty was by 
much the beſt ever concluded in theſe kingdoms, and 
ſuch as Mr. Pitt and his boaſted aſſiſtants had nei- 
ther ſpirit enough to demand, nor power ſufficient to 
maintain, notwithſtanding the mighty clamour which 


In the next place, our good and gracious Sove- 
reign, conſcious of that rectitude of conduQ,' and 
of wiſdom, which appeared in every pro- 

ceeding of the Scottiſh adminiſtration, was deter- 
mined never to facrifice his faithtul ſervants to po- 
pular complaints, or faQtious accuſations ; but, on 
the contrary, genercuſly reſolved to continue them 
M 2 . in 
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in their and make 
22998 the people happy ia ſpite 


In the third, Mr. Pice was » miniſter of ſo turbu- 


ſtantly breeding diſſentĩons among the great officers of 
the ſtate ; and never ſatisßed unleſs he was inſolent- 
ly diQating to his maſter. To this caſt of temper it 
was univerſally aſſerted he owed bis refignation ; 
malice and envy themſelves never daring to- tax him 
with a want of wiſdom and integrity. 


his endeavours agaiait ide exciſe act. were inſtances 
of the urmoſt diſreſpect; nay proofs of the greateſt 
averſion to his ign, and fuch as ought for ever 
to exclude him from any ſhare in the councits os 
theſe kingdoms. | 


Now for the proof of all theſe mighty aſſertions, 
which ſhall be drawn from the premiſes themſelves, 
and naturally reſult from the ſcope of their own ar- 

| ; 

If the Scottiſh adminiftration was, according to 
the opinion of the Scottiſh advocates, compoſed of 
people ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed for the honeſty of 
their hearts and the ſoundneſs of their underſtandings, 
in the name of wonder, how comes it, that we hear 
of their being either turned, or to be turned out of 
us a glorious peace, and bleſt us with an exciſe act, 
no leſs advantageous to the kingdom, than bonoura- 
ble to themſelves ? 


The minds of the people, though eaſily miſled, 
23 
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where the principles of right and wrong are ſo evi - 
dently obvious, as the herd of Scottiſh'ſcriblers impu- 
dently tell us they appear in the preſent peace. 1 
will give them, if they pleaſe, the whole ſcope of 
their argument, and allow (what no true or ſenſible 
lover of his country can ever think of ſeriouſly allow- 
ing) that faction and clamour might at firſt wantonly, 
and inconſiderately, rail againſt the peace, from a 
juſt of the abilities and integrity of the 
miniſter ; but had this been the caſe, the inveQives 
which roſe without foundation, would quickly haften 
to an end. The reſentment which was unjuſtly oc- 
caſioned would have gradually ſubſided of courſe, 
and we ſhould, by this time, have heard nothing 
but ſentiments of moderation, or expreſſions of cou- 
tent, from every mouth which is now buſied in exe- 
crating the conductors of the peace, and calling them 
the enemies of their king, and the betrayers of their 
country. 

Nay, if we conſider matters in their actual light, 
is it not the greateſt condemnation of the Scottiſh 
admiuiſtration that they are to be diſplaced in favour 
of the people that moſt ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed their 
meaſures, and is it not apparent, from this diſpoſ- 
ſeſſion, that our gracious and auguſt monarch looks 
upon them to be utterly unſit for the direction of 
government, and is convinced how deſtruQtive the 
path of power is, which they ſo indefatigably pur- 
ſukd ? They don't reſign, as Mr. Pitt and lord Tem- 
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the ſceptre of his kingdom ; though he might en- 
tertain a high opinion of their integrity, for ſome 
time, on account of the unbounded greatneſs of his 
own. 


From this refieQion it will naturally follow, that 
whoever adviſed the removal of our patriot admint- 
tration laboured to defeat, has ated in a diametri- 
cal contradiction to the intereft of his country; and 
hamefully facrifced the glory of his king. The 
bleſſed effects of the peace are already appearing, 
and it is the buſineſs of every honeſt Engliſhman to 
ſee the conductors of it called to a proper account, 
though they thould frulk under the veil of a paltry 


1 be built, does not another war appear almoſt un- 
avoidable at this hour? And is it not an almoſt in- 
circumſtance that we muſt immediately 
break with the French? Our colonics, in the inte- 
rior parts of America, are every day laid waſte by. 
murdered, hitherto, without any appearance of re- 
ſeatment, or tokens of revenge. "The cruelties en- 


tice has been taken of the unhappy ſufferers, and no 
However, the period is, happily, at hand, which 
Sivea m adminiſtration capable of conduRing a. 
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glorious war, and able to conclude a really bonour- 
able peace. An adminiſtration ho have wiſdom and 
integrity ſufhcient to recover our affairs from the 


culties, and put it out of all human capability to af- - 
ford us the neceſſary relief. Tremble then, ye guilty 
wretches, who ſwell beneath the load of wraps 
crimes, and ſhudder at that now opening 
on your heads, by the loſs of the Royal Favour, to 
which all the people heartily fay, AMEN. - 


N. B. The reader will find that the North-Briton 
has all along ſpoken as if the patriot adminiftrati- - 
on was, at this inſtant in power; becauſe he 
knows they may enter into the government, and 
are actually courted to do ſo every minute: But 
as they inſiſt upon particular conceſſions which e- 
very Engliſhman is materially concerned in, and 
require an examination into proceedings which 
may be fatal to the Favourite; the public are 
requeſted, if they ſhould not chooſe to enter in- 
to power, not to think the North-Briton deficient 
in his knowledge of fats, or ridiculous in his ar- 
ceived, prove the badnoſs of the Scottiſh miniſtry, 
though the alteration does not take place, as 
much as if it abſolutely did. 
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Salus populi, ſuprema lex. Cicero. 

T was a maxim amongſt the Athenians, that 

when a man had acquired any uncommon degree 
of popularity, riches, influence, &c. he might, by 
theſe means, one day, effect the ſubverſion of pub- 
lic liberty; and, was, conſequently, to be eſteemed 
as a dangerous member to the community. To guard 
againſt ſuch a fatal ſtroke to their free and happy 
conftitution, they eſlabliſhed their famous law of 
Oftraciſm ; by which thoſe perſons who were fo 
become offenfive to the ſiate, were baniſhed, unheard, 
from their native country. 
In the fame caſe, the Romans forbad ſuch perſons 
the uſe of fire and water in Italy, and ſometimes even 
decreed them to be lain by the firſt citizen who met 


__ them. 


From hence it naturally follows that public liber- 
ty ſhould be eſteemed beyond every other confidera- 


tion in life, or a people ſo wiſe and generous as the 
Athenians and Romans were, would never have 


held it fo rigidly ſacred, as to puniſh a man for a 
crime he had not commirted ; and which it was only 


probable, that, ſome time or other, he poſſibly might 
be guilty of. 


But if the preſervation of public liberty can war- 


rant ſuch preventative proceedings, ſurely an abſo- 
late attack upon that ĩneſtĩmable jewel muſt render 
the guilty perſon eligible to a „ 
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moſt extended ſenſe of the word! Nay. The uni- 
verſal conſent of all nations, and the primary dic- 
tates of reaſon aſſure us, that the fafety of every in- 
dividual depends on that of the ftate, and that a 
man may legally kill the perſon who unlawfully robs 
Kim of his liberty or property ; from whence this de- 
duction muſt be unavoidably made, that any indivi- 
freedom of that community of which be is a mem- 
ber ; becauſe, in that caſe, he kills to preſerve his 
own liberty and property. To carry it till far- 
ther. —As an attack upon perſonal liberty and pro- 
perty, is, by no means, fo dangerous as an attack 
upon the laws that were framed to ſecure both, it 
_ muſt be univerſally allowed, that the man who dar- 
ingly makes ſo atrocious an attempt, merits deteſta- 
: 4:02. £2277 t, and death from every hand. 
However, this is Nane e 
I would upon no account, be underſtood to enforce 
the practice. I have only endeavoured to ſhew the 
equity of fuck a ' againſt ſo heinous a cri- 
minal ; but I am not to learn the fatal conſequences 
which would i enſue from the leaſt abuſe 
of ſo great a power. The law has, therefore, wiſe- 
ly taken. the execution of juſtice on itſelf, declared 
againſt any act of that nature in an individual, and 
ſubjected the party ſo offending to the ſame puniſh- 
nent, 2s If he had purſued che biſe of © perivn en- 


iniſ- 
ters have many of them felt their effeQs, before 
they were aware of the intended blow; and ſome 
a out 
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out a trial. But in this age we have ſeen with aſto- 
niſhment, the moſt odious meaſures adopted and pur- 
ſued, and the deteſled adviſer of thoſe deitruQtive 
proceedings, arrogantly lording it, with impunity, 
in direct oppoſition to the united voice. and clamour: 
of a whole nation. 


We all know, and can point out, the man, that 
has cauſed a divifion between our gracious ſovereign, 
and the moſt ſaithful of his ſervants ; between the 
members of the legilature and the body of the peo- 
ple; the inan who has blaſted our laurels by an in- 
glorious peace; and, finally, the man who yet ſup- 
ports a formidable barrier between the throne, and 
thoſe honeſt whoſe advice alone can poſſibly 
prevent the dreaded effects of his pernicious counſels. 
"The preſent age muſt believe, what they know and 
feel; but will our 2222; de credited by poſterity, 
when they are told that a miniſter, after proving 
himſelf fo abandoned to virtue, fo lot to honour, 
and ſo dead to patriotiſm, till found means to ſhield 
himſelf from the fury of the people, and the juſiice 
of the law ? However, the wiles and devices which 
have fo long faſcinated the firſt of princes, and the 
beſt of men, begin to loſe their force of wi 
The charm is broken. The arts of the Scor have, 
at length, loſt every power of captivating, though 
they may little while longer continue to perſuade. 


The unnational meaſures of the Thene and his 
creatures have brought on ſuch confuſion amongſt 
themſelves, and occaſioned ſuch di in the ſtate, 


as to render it abſolutely neceſſary to form an admi- 
nitration entirely compoſed of the favourites of the 

Their attendance was no ſooner required, 
than their duty to their amiable monarch, and their 


r * 
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love for their bleeding country, engaged them to o- 
bey the ſummons: But the Scottiſh Faction, though 
fully convinced of their incapacity for government— 
Curſes on their infatiable ambition !—were by no 
means weary of power. Some leaven muſt be left 
in the lamp; with the hopes, in time, I ſuppoſe, of 
were willing to ſhare the rule. They would bargain 
for their favourite meaſures, and contract for the 
continuance of their wretched dependants. In ſhort, 
their final aim was, that the patriot members by not 
enquiring into their actions, ſhould tacitly ſfanQtify 
theic proceedings; and by not ſcrutinizing into their 
behaviour, ſhould juſtify an adminiſtration that had 
wounded the glory of the Sovereign, the fre:zdom of 
the people, and the intereſt of the nation. 


On the other hand, the patrons of public liberty 
ſteadily refuſed to unite themſelves, in any ſhape 
whatever, with thoſe ſhadows of miniſters, the aſ- 
ſociates of the Scot. They ſubmiſſively required 
a delegated authority to nominate ſome particular 
gentlemen to offices, on whoſe abilities they could 
tully rely, and on whoſe aſſiſtance they could amply 
depend: Gentlemen who would join with them in 
promoting and carrying into execution ſuch plans, 
and ſuch alone, as they could jullly anſwer for, to 
their king, their country, and their own conſciences. 
And, laftly, they firmly inſiſted that a legillative 
enquiry ſhould be made into the late fatal negotiati- 
on ; in order, if any unwarrantable and treacherous 

ices ſhould be diſcovered, that the deteſted au- 
thor of them might ſuffer the puniſhment due to his 
Crimes. | 


—N\ TT 
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If it-is poſſible to heighten the public opinion of 

our late glorious miniſter ; if it is in nature to add to 

the univerſal regard for the man who almoſt necro- 


when urging the neceſſity of an impeachment. How 


ſhould we have rejoiced to hear him declare to this 
eftet! © The honour and intereſt of my country 
appear ſo obviouſly and deeply concerned in my en- 
me to ſwerve from my duty in promoting, to the 
extent of my power, a meaſure of ſuch important 
conſequence to ourſelves, and our poſterity. The 
higheſt preferment of the tate ſhall never ſhake my 
conftancy in this particular ; and though I were this 
moment appointed the firſt ſervant of the crown, no- 
thing ſhould engage me from ſtrenuouſly moving it 
in one houſe, and then carrying it up to the bar of 
the other.” 8 


Can we turn back to paſt occurrences without ſhud- 
dering at the retroſpection, and applauding, in the moſt 
animated terms, this ſteady reſolution of the honeſt 
patriot ? Before the earl of Bute talked into power, 
all, at home, was quiet and united. No other con- 
teſt exĩſted than an arduous emulation to attack, and 
diftrefs the common foc. Even the Scots ſeemed to 
have loſt, or at leaſt their aſſection for 
France; and his majefty's ſubjects univerſally appear 
ed to concur in one and the fame defign. Aſſiſtance 
was every where demanded, from fouth to north, 
and every where given. But no ſooner was his laird- 


|  thip at the head of the adminiftration, than hit 
body to 
defend, 


countrymen, almoſt to a man, joined in a 


. ͤ Ir ²˙ utadrit 
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iflenti were revived ; and quarrels long ago bu- 
ried, were once again called into life! In this man- 
ner is the Scot the great and guilty occaſion of that 
. diſcord which now, unhappily, ſo ſtrongly difunites 


in the 
eyes of the world, yet have his enſnaring preſence 
and deceitful counſels (fallen as they are in their in- 
fluence!) hitherto baffled 


That the members of the oppoſition have no other 
views than the glory and happineſs of their monarch, 
and the honour and welfare of their country, ſurely 
calumny itſelf cannot now have the hardineſs to 
diſpute. If intereſt had been their object, if theit 
fervent devotions had been paid to that general ido! 
of the Scots, what prevented the confummation of 
their wiſhes ? They were i to poſſeſs the firſt 
preferments in the and courted to ac- 
cept the moſt lucrative emoluments in the tate. Yet 
they nobly withſtood the alluring bait, and gene- 
rouſly diſdained to come into power on terms repug- 


| nant to the patriot cauſe which convened and ce- 


mented them together. Thus have they given their 
countrymen the ſureſt and moſt authentic evidence. 
Vol. III N poſiible, 
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them, but ſecondary conſidetrations, and that their 
niſterial employments, is that of the Public Good. 
Upon the whole. —Whilt England can boaſt of 
ſach peers as Temple, Devonſhire, &c. &c. and ex- 


ult in ſuch commoners as Pitt, ſhe cannot utterly 


fink by ſecret machications, inteſtine jars, or foreign - 
foes. She may totter, indeed, through treachery, 
but the vigilance of our patriots will never ſuffer her 
to fall. A wicked miniſter may endeavour to ſkulk 
behind a throne, or ſhield himſelf within the walls 
of a palace, but during the exiſtence of ſo diftin- 

iſhed and formidable an affociation, that term muſt 
be very ſhort. The day of account will certainly 
come, when the actions of an overbearing favourite 


will be properly enquired into, by that auguſt aſ- 


ſembly whoſe honour is too much intereſted in eve- 
ry national concern to ſuffer any high crimes and 
— Few — to paſs unpuniſh- 
ed. The nation may rely on the firmneſs of the pa- 
triotic oppoſers of the Scot; and that they will ne- 
ver deſert the paths of honour, or recede from the 
cauſe of their country, but unweariel)y purſue their 
preſent determinations, till they have fully effected 
the glorious purpoſes for, which they aſſociated. 
'Tis ours, with becoming gratitude, to houour their 
names and families; aſſiſt them, in our reſpective 
tations, to the utmoſt of our power ; infuſe the like 
ſentĩments into the breaſts of our fellow-ſubjeQs ; and 
never ceaſe encouraging each other in the important 
conflict, till we have finiſhed the conteſt, by driving 
from the helm the trembling herd, who now ſcarce- 
ly retain even the reſemblance of an adminiſtration. 


As 


ö 
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As to the Thane himſelf I will take the liberty of 
reminding him of two or three particulars, and offer- 
ing him a word or two of advice. I have ſhewn at 
the beginning of the paper, that the wiſeſt nations 
hiſtory has acquainted us with, have beld it legal 


and equitable to baniſh from their country, without 


a hearing, thoſe who had, by any means, become 
ſparing of inſtances of this nature. Gaveſton the 
Younger, Spenſer, Clarendon and otbers, were ba- 
niſhed, by parliament, without a trial. From thence 
it is evidently certain, that in England, a miniſter» 
when he is become univerſally odious to the people, 
may be legally expelled the kingdom, without the 
proving upon him the actual committing of even a 
fingle crime. It is therefore my ſerious and friendly 


advice, that he ſets out, with the moſt convenient 


ſpeed, on his intended tour abroad; and by a volun- 

K that he prevents, if poſ- 
ſible, a ſtep fo big with danger, tow. dana. 

ͤ— ES 


„%% Several letters he rat 220 5 
under conſideration. 2 


* The North Briton is particularly obliged to 
Britannicus for his hint, His correſpondent is» 
however, requeſted to recollect that in the preſent 
ſituation of affairs, it is utterly impoſſible for him 
to draw any advantage from it. 
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Por. 
To the NORTH BRITON. 
SIR, ; 
T vou have not any thing more immediately tem- 


porary (for more highly important you cannot 
have) to lay before your readers, I muft beg you 


will give the following a place, this week. 


We have been told, and it has never been contra- 
our new ſubjects in Florida under the government of 
Scotchmen ; but as the Gazette has not been diſho- 
noured by notifying ſo partial and flagrant an ap- 
pointment, I am flill in bopes it is either nothing 
more than a mere report, or that it is not carried fo 
far into execution but the deſign may yet be prevent- 
ed, by ſbewing how incongrugus it is to juſtice, 
how repugnant to Policy, and how baneful to Li- 


As it cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſed, that the inhabi- 
tants of theſe Provinces will meet with a more equi- 
table, or lenient treatment, than the people in Scot- 
land experience from their own countrymen, who 
are inveſted with a jurisdiction over them, I ſhall 
preſent you with a few anecdotes which, at the ſame 
time that they tend to diſplay in a proper light, that 
wiſdom which of late has been every where fo ap- 
bs the acts of the flare, will inconteſtably 

ew 


"IF. ( 
The various arts of corruption that are daily and 
| openly exerciſed beyond the Tweed, not only in the 


court of ſeſſion, but in every of their civil courts, ſu- 


% 


* bad the beſt cauſe to plead) were ane 12 
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the country, rl 
tavourable opinion of this moſt upright of judges, 
ever failing of his protection, his lordſhip was not 
the leaft ſurprized when one of his own tenants ap- 
plied to him concerning an aftair which had juſt 


chen occurred; and in which he, as the phraſe is 


there, ſtood in need of bis wiſe laird's countenance 
and favour. 


The peaſant, without any apologetical preface, 
informed his Lordſhip, that his neighbour's cattle had 


- broke into his orchard, devoured his fruit, injured 


his trees, and done him other confiderable prejudice ; 
that he ſhould be glad to know how the law ſtood 


in this caſe, and what reparation he might legally 
expect from the damage ſuſtained ? 


The Judge, Sir, very learnedly and largely ex- 


pounded the law to his tenant—told him the fine his 


neighbour might be amerced in; which be highly 
aſcertained from the ſtrength of the wall that fenced 
in the inclofure—added to the whole an exorbitant 
ſum as an equivalent for damages and repairs—ex- 
patiated on the juſtice of the law— and, at laſt, 
by whoſe cattle the offence had been committed ? 


You 


\ 
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perhaps, imagine, Mr. North Briton, 

Lordſhip would be tolerably puzzled to 
bring himſelf off from ſo peremptory an adjudicati- 
on, when he underſtood that his own cattle had, in 
this manner, broke down the fence and deſtroyed the 
orchard ? But if you entertain ſo mean an opinion of 
his Lordſhip's abilities, you are utterly miſtaken. 
Lord Halkerſton was not liable to be ſo eaſily embar- 
rafled. As ſoon as the judge perceived how mat- 
ters were fituated, he tells the peaſant, I muſt 
* that the law really ſtands, in gene- 
** ral, 2s 1 have already explained it ; but there are 


1 yon 
many very particular circumſtances, which ren- 


der it quite unjuſtifable to fuppoſe that thoſe ge- 
«< neral rules ſhould be extended thereto. In the 
<« firſt place, the offending cattle belong to your 
< own laird, whoſe friendſhip and favour may, in all 
other cauſes, be of more conſequence to you than 
the trifle to be expected from the proſecution of 
<< {ſo odious a claim. In the next place (goes on the 
Northern Sage) the rigour of law is only to 
<< be uſed between perſons of an equal degree. 
„What would the world fay of you if you ſhould 
«« perliſt in ſuch a demand againſt one ſo much your 
«< ſuperior? And what would my brother judges and 
the neighbouring gentry ſay of me, if I ſhould 
«+ ſet fuck an unparallelled example of condeſcen- 
don, as to place myſelf on an equality with a far- 


" Fu” moment's reflection, aha pa 


7 
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<--would ever ſtoop to fo abject a ſubmiſſion.” The 
clown, Sir, was, or ſeemed to be, thoroughly fatis- 
fied of the equity of his lordſhip's determination; 
and the event of this affair gave riſe to a well known 
proverb in that country, * The man may have right 
on his fide againſt Halkerſton's Cow, but his fitu- 
<< ation in life is ſo difproportionate to his antago- 
* niſt, that he cannot ſucceed, in the way of law, 


« againſt him. 


In other countries, but particularly in England, 
the great men eſteem it their peculiar glory, that no 
ſubject is above the law, though be may be placed 
in the moſt exalted fituation. But in Scotland, their 


loſs and diſappointment is to be met with in contend- 
ing for right, even in the plaĩneſt caſe, with a per- 
ſon in a ſuperior tation. How conformable this is 
to the generous ſentiments of the Scots, and how 


agreeable to their excellent conftitution, every man 


muſt know that has had any cloſe connection in bu- 


ſineſ with them, or been obliged (as was my unfor- 


tunate lot I) to live for « time beyond the banks of 
the Tweed. 


Another of their adages, is Shew me the man, 


„ and I'll ew you the law,” which is manifeſtly 
calculated to teach the people that it is ridiculous to 


diſpute with their:betters, when the event of a cauſe = 


may be ſo eaſily known from the circumſtances only 
of the 


adminififation of law is their own conntry- 


perſons concerned. Theſe and other 4amilar | 


3 Texts, cuibity grore he grad | 


Lwill - 


 _F" WF = 
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I will now, Sir, ſhew you how cauſes have been, 
and now are, carried on; that you may have at 
once beſore you the conduct of Scottiſh Judges, as 


well during cared bebe 
their vacation. 


In the court of ſeſſion, as at Paris, it is uſual, for 
perſons at law with each other, to go about (like fo 
many candidates at an eleQion) ſoliciting the votes 
and intereſt of the judges, who [the judges] are each 


attended by a Pat and a Secretary; the firſt of 


which it is abſolutely neceſſary to conſult, and the 
latter to treat with. e 
origin of Patſhip, you will readily gueſs the nature 
of the office. One of the former judges of that 
court, of the firſt character, knowledge and appli- 
cation to buſineſs, had a fon at the bar whoſe name 
was Patrick, and when the fuitors came about ſoli- 
citing his favour, his queſtion was, Have you 
conſulted Pat ?” If the anfwer was affirmative, the 
uſual reply of his lordſhip was, I'll enquire of Pat 
* about it. I'll take care of your cauſe. Go home 
and mind your buſineſs.” This judge in that caſe, 
was ever as good as his word ; for while his brother 
judges were robing, he would tell them what pains 
his ſon had taken, and what trouble he bad put 
himſelf to, by his directions, in order to find out the 
real circumſtances of the diſpute ; and as no one on 
the bench would be ſo unmannerly as to queſtion the 
veracity of the ſon, or the judgment of the father, 
the decree always went according to the information 
of Pat. At the preſent zra, in ca a judge has no 
ſon at the bar, his neareſt relation (and he is ſure to 


have one there) officiates in that tation. But, as it 


frequently happens, — 
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each fide, the judges differ, and the greateſt intereſt 
(i. e. the longeſt purſe) is ſure to carry it. 


In the like manner, Mr. North Briton, juſtice is 
often ſhamefully proſtituted in their inferior courts. 
The poor criminal is fure of meeting with all the 
rigour of the law, whilſt the rich culprit is certain 
of eſcaping with impunity : If his crime is too fla- 
grant to be covered, his eſcape is connived at: if 
otherwiſe, his acquittal is coatrived by fallacious in- 
terpretations from the bench, and an arbitrary in- 
timidation of the Proſecutor. Among thoſe who 
have made them.zlves rich by diſtributing juſtice in 
this very impartial manner, the late judge B— (you 
will excuſe my concealing the name, for the ſake of 
a worthy ſurviving fon) in Dumferline, was moſt 
canipicuouſly eminent; af whom 1 will give you 
one particular anecdote. | 
One Thomas Bell of the ſame town, who in an in- 
duſtrious courſe of years, bad ſoraped up a few hun- 
dred pounds tegether, by mending of clocks and 
watches, was ſtrangely tempted to become rich of a 
fudden. For this purpoſe he applied himſelf to 
coining, and having caſt a half crown, ſent his ſer- 


vant immediately with it, to a neighbouring tavern, 


for a bottle of rum and change. The piece happen- 


ing to be ſtill warm, the landiady, jokingly, exclaims, 


ſomewhat loud, + Tom Bell has fallen to making of 
* half-crowns!” The judge, in another room over- 
hearing ber, called for the money, looked at it, 
told her the half crown was a good one, put it in 


his pocket and gave her another in its ftead. The 


landlady ſent the rum and the change, and preſently 
after the judge, attended by his poſſe, ſurrounded the 
habitation of the unfortunate Bell. Every perſon 


however, 
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however, was ordered to wait without till they 
might be called, and the upright diſpenſer of the law 
entered the houſe alone. 


Thomas, now trembling, received him with all VB 
the politeneſs, the dreadfuineſs of his fituation W 
no great occaſion to be fearful if be was not want- | 
ing to himſelf; that he had, indeed, in his cuſtody, 1 
an evidence of his guilt which could not be refuted ; * 
that he ſhould be very loth to be inftrumental in | 
hanging a neigfbour where it could poſſibly be any 
way evoided. He then aſked if he had diſperſed any 
of theſe counterfeit half-crowns about the country ? 
Bell proteſting that he had made but three in all, and 
that he had the remaining two in the houſe ; he wag 
deſired, after a few more encouraging words, to de- 
liver them up, with the inftruments he uſed in coin- 
ing, which he inſtantly did. Now, Thomas,” 
ſays this boneſt judge, · you are ſenfible I have your 
« life in my power—bur I am unwilling. to take it. 
This matter cannot be huſhed up without money. 
I cannot make you and myſelf ſafe without plea- 
2 

« ciary. Let me ſee—I muſt have four or fire 
* hundred pounds trom you, or I cannot 
« ſerve you in this dangerous affair. Turn to the 
« window and ſee who are about your houſe: Theſe 
people, too, muſt all be handſomely paid for their 
„ filence.” The poor man, terribly alarmed with 
the apprehenſions of a jail and a rope, aſſented to 
gn gragns denſe of conveyance, and gies him up 
his all. This to, the attendants were told 
by their ſuperior, that he had found his ſuſpicions 
were groundleſs, and therefore they were at liberty 
to retire. The inftruments were no ſooner executed, 

but 
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but the judge, with the utmoſt tenderneſs and huma - 
nity adv ſed the yet terrified culprit, for his more cei- 
tain ſafety, to fly the country immediately, which he 
readily complied with ; and left this ravenous wolf 
of the law, in the quiet enjoyment of all the fruits 
of his many years induſtrious labour. The man's 
ſudden diſappearance, however, joined with the 
judge's taking poſſeſſion of all his effects, gave, at 
that time, a ſhrewd ſuſpicion of the circumſtances 
of the caſe ; which was afterwards fully corrobora- , 
ted and confirmed, in the manner I have related, by 
letters from abroad, written by the unfortunate 
Bell himſelf. There muſt be numbers alive who can 
atteſt the truth of this ſingular affair; as it is not, 1 
believe, yet a dozen years ſince it occured. 


I could, Sir, preſent you with many other fimilar 
anecdotes, but theſe, I preſume, will fully ſuffice to 
give you a true idea of that high eſtimation in which 
liberty and juſlice are held in the kingdom of Scotland. 
Every man of ſenſe will cafily perceive how truly im- 
politic it muſt be, to put the people of Florida in 
the power of perſons, who even among themſelves 
are guilty of ſuch unjuſtifiable and inhuman proceed- 
ings ; and I leave it to your particular conſideration, 
Mr. North Briton, whether under a government of 
this ſort, the Floridans can have any inducement to 
themſclves with England er whether they will ner, 
rather, be inclined to believe us a ſet of unmerciful 
opprefiors ; undeſerving their duty as ſubjects, and 
ada rag I am, 


SIR, Yours, &c. 
S. 12. 


AN ENGLISHMAN 
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Play of Sir John Oldcaſtle, AR I. Scene 3. 
OTHING ſurely can be ſo truly contempti- 


o 


bie as the arguments by which the Scottiſh 
partizans endeavour to eſtabliſh an opinion of the 
integrity and wiſdom of their miniſterial idol ; nor 
can any thing be more deſpicably fallacious, than the 
3 2 COLIN Cori of 


As the treaty of peace is by muck the moſt im- 
portant, ſo it is natural to ſuppoſe that it ſhould 
employ a greater part of our conſideration than any 
other proceeding of the arbitrary Scot, and be more 
frequently canvaſſed, in proportion as this ſuperiori- 
ty of importance is allowed. The mercenary ſcrib- 
blers who have draws their proſtituted pens in de- 


_ fence of this treaty, have pitched upon a very pret- 


ty ſpecies of argument, in order to ſupport the re- 
ſtitution of our conqueſts, and juſtify the ill ground- 
ed apprehenſion, or infamous prodigality of their all 


| of minif 


The firſt of theſe arguments is erected upon the 


weak, ſandy ſoundation of a ſophiſtical philoſophy, 
that has no exiſtence but in name, and yet ftrikes at 
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that it ſeems to have no other object in ita view than 
the general emolument. * 


Had our American colonies (ſay they) been ſtill 
held in our poſſeſſion, and had we obſtinately inſiſted 
on never reſtoring thoſe valuable acquiſitions to our 
enemics, our ruin had been inevitable; luxury and 
profuſion had immediately introduced themſelves in- 
to all orders of the people, nor could any thing have 
preſerved us from deſtructĩon, the corruption of the 
times had been ſo univerſal ——The hiftory of all 
ages, and the annals of all nations (continue theſe 
elaborate and diſintereſted reaſonert) are fraught 
with an infinity of examples, where proſperity and 
power have brought their moſt conſiderable poſſeſſors 
to ruin; and, if any proofs are neceſſary in allerti- 
ons ſo indiſputably juſt, let us only turn over a few 
pages of the Grecian hiſtory, or examine the riſe and 
decline of the Roman empire.” 


"Tis a great pity that theſe very floril and very 
ſentimental ſet of authors have not ſomething like 
common ſenſe and ſound argument to ſupport any of 
thoſe ſpecious poſitions, which we find them fo rea- 

dy to aſſert. If power and proſperity are ſuch dan- 
gerous enemies to a ſtate, it muſt neceflarily follow 
that inſecurity and diſtreſa, the oppoſites of thoſe 
bleſſings, are the greateſt of its friends; and that 
there is no way to fave us from ruin but by being ab- 
ſolutely deſtroyed. Wretchedneſs and poverty muſt, 
at this rate, be the criterion of national happiacſs: 
and if affluence and ſecurity are ſo muck to be dread- 
ed, the miſcrable natives of Scotland mult be the 
moſt fortunate ſet of people alive. The prudent and 
philoſophical ornament of the Highlands indeed 
ſeems to be perſectiy of opinion that there is no way 


of 
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of conſulting our happineſs, unleſs our intereſt is at- 
tacked; and, thanks to the indefatigable zeal of this 
patriotic nobleman, us far as he could, our ſecurity 
has been promoted; for, in every department of 
government, ſince his acceſſion to power, the wel- 
fare of this kingdom, has met with a moſt laudable 
neglect. It were to be wiſhed, that the fame me- 
thod taken to advance the happineſs of all true-born 
Engliſhmen, was obſerved to conſult the advantage 
of the Scotch ; for, during the preſent adminiſtrati- 
on, every means to ruin theſe brave, loyal, affeQi- 
onate people has been tried, by raiſing them to ho- 
nours, and lifting them to place. 


This terrible apprehenſion of growing too power- 
ful, or becoming too rich, is to be ſure a very alarm- 
ing circumſtance. In the name of wonder, if we 
are fo tearfnl-of arriving. at an exceſs of power, or 
a fu of wealth, whence comes it that 
plans of induſtry are daily propoſing, or that the 
extenſion of vur commerce is ſo earneſtly recom- 
mended by the beſt of ſovereigus, and encouraged 
by all who have any real attention to the welfare of 
this kingdom? — If the abettors of a Scottiſh faQi- 
on were not either utterly incapable of thinking, or 
deſirous of ſacrificing every thing like thought, they 
would have undoubtedly confidered that we have a 
riſing generation conſtantly ready to enter upon any 
growing acquiſitions ; and that luxury is at the pre- 
ſent æra as firmly eſtabliſhed among us, as if we had 
the mines of Mexico and Peru to ſupport or keep it 
up; and yet there is little or no reaſon to think the 
decline of the Britiſh greatneſs at hand, unleſs the 
Scottiſh claſs of miniſters, to whom we have been hi 
therto ſo very much obliged, ſhould think of pro- 


O's ceeding - 
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ceveding in the bleſſed path which they have trod ins 
or ſhould not be called to a ſtrict account for having 
ever entered it at all. 


Greece and Rome fell thro“ their luxury and ve- 
nality; but what is that to us? England, without 
having one half of that extenſive dominion which 
we now ſee her poſſeſſed of, faw the total fyſtem of 
her government overturned, and her monarch 
brought to the block. Luxury and venality could 
have never produced a more extraordinary change 
than this. Was it the luxury or venality of the king- 
dom, which drove that infamous ſtain to royalty, the 
ſecond James, from a throne which he had fo great- 
ly diſhonoured and abuſed ? Luxury——ſtuff!——fo 
far from being an enemy, tis an advantage to a 
Rate ; it ſpurs up the members of the community 10 
a laudable purſuit of induſtry, and excites an honeſt 
defire, wherever'we ſee a wiſh for the elegancies (f 
life, to come at the neceſſary means. The gra- 
dual increaſe of the Engliſh power has no where e 
nervated the ſons of Freedom. Are we not now, 
as much as five hundred years ago, equally warm in 
the purſuit of honour, and equally impatient of in- 
juries or diſgrace ? in what one circumſtance have the 
preſent period caſt a ſtain upon the glorious anceſtry 
from which they are derived? The reign of Edward 
the Third was not more glorious for its Audleys, its 
Saliſburys, and its Warwicks, than that of George 
the Second for its Wolfes, its Townſhends, its 
Granbys, and its Howes ; or in what one inſtance 
does Ruſſel, Drake, or Blake, ſoar ſuperior to ous 
Saunders, our Pocock, our 'Tyrrel, or our Hawke. 


The ridiculous inconſiſtency which appears in the 
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truly contemptible, if it was not calculated to im- 
poſe upon the credulity of the well-meaning, and 
_ contrived to caft = falſe luſtre upon proceedings, 
which can by no means appear to the eye of obſer- 
vation in any thing like a tolerable light. They tell 
us that had the Weſt-Indian conqueſts been detained, 
we ſhould have been too rich, and abſolutely ruined 
dy the ſuperabundance of our wealth; therefore in- 
fiſt that it was a point of good management in the 
miniſtry to give them up. Yet, notwithſtanding 
this declaration, they tell us the adminiſtration took 
every method to make us as great and as rich as poſ- 
fible: Tho' it was poſlible an encreaſe of riches 
would be the foundation of our ruin, and that our 
deſtruction would inevitably take its riſe the moment 
we bcheld this terrible encreaſe. Riſum teneatis a- 
ici !/—l ſuppoſe we ſhall ſoon ſee an eſſay to prove 
the neceſſity of ſetting the bank of England on fire, 
and have arguments publiſhed to ſhe the expecience 
of living upon oatmeal ; together with = panegyric 
on the itch. - 

Having thus endeavoured: to expoſe the fallacy of 
this minifterial inveRti Dad ; 
I hall next proceed to take ſome notice of the mighty 
acquiſition of territory which is ſo emphatically dwelt 


upon, by the conſiſtent ſet of gentlemen by whom 
är 


Ad extenfive and important tract of territory (we 
bare been informed)three times as large as the colo- 
nies about which we make ſo much buftle and diſ- 
pute, has been lately ceded by that very peace which 
we take fuch uncommon pains to condemn. I be- 
heve tis a point which even none of the Scottiſh 
writers will deny, that the richneſs of any country 

8 does 


1 
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does not proceed from the greatneſs of its extent. 
but the number of its inhabitants. Of this the Uni- 
ted Provinces are a convincing proof, which tho' of 
a very contracted and inconfiderable ſpace, are ne- 
_ vertheleſs from the number and induftry of ſubjecta, 
equal in opulence to any nation in Europe. That 
we have acquired a large extent of territory, no bo- 
dy will deny, but we are to conſider, firſt of all, bow 
this territory is to be peopled, before we think of 
raiſing its importance, or making it of any account. 
The country ceded to us is for the moſt part totally 
uncultivated, over-run with woods, and deſtitute of 
inhabitants; and in ſome places a man might travel 
a whole month, without ever meeting the leaſt veſ- 
tige of a human foot-ſtep. To ſupply it with in- 
habitants from the mother country is utterly impoſ- 
fible ; we are every day in our manufactures and our 
commerce complaining of the ſcarcity of inhabitants 
ourſelves, not to take any notice that the 

in is five times as large as the mother coun- 
try itſelf. Of what importance then can we reaſona- 
we ſuppoſe an extenſive tract of dominion, which 
there is not the leaſt probability of turning to any 
account? But, indeed, the opinion which the French 
themſelves entertain of this circumſtance, will ſet 
the whole affair in a pretty clear light. I was lately 
with a French man of quality, with 
whom I have the honour of an intimate acquaintance, 
on this ſubject, and lamenting the incapacity of the 
Scotch adminiſtration, particularly in this very point ; 
when my friend addrefled me in the following manner: 


n has been long acknowledged, Monſieur, by 
, 
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that we are much better politicians than themſelves. 
I ſhall deal very candidly with you in this affair, and 
give you my ſentiments without conſtraint or dif- 
guiſe. Great a conceſſion as your court may ima- 
gine the adminiſtration of Verſailles have made, in 
allowing you ſo extenſive a range of territory, yet 
it does not penetrate the ultimate view which we 
had in making this ceſſion, nor foreſee one half of 
the folly it has been guilty of, in thinking it a com- 
penſation for the return of the various ſettlements 
which you conquered in the Weſt Indies. We are 
very ſenſible, Sir, that you can never people this 
country ſufficiently to make it anſwer any tolerable 
purpoſe, without tripping yourſelves of all your 
moſt uſeful manufacturers and artiſans ; a proceed- 
ing that would inevitably prove fatal to the com- 
merce of the mother country, and, incaſe of a rup- 
ture with us, or any other nation, leave her deſli- 
you retained our iſlands, which I muft confeſs you 
had it in your power to do, you would have been 
poſſeſſed of ſnug and comfortable ſettlements, ready 
peopled to your hand; rich, powerful, and flouriſh- 
were ſecured under your government, could have no 
inducement to leave thoſe iſlands; and if, at any 
time, you were ſuſpicious of their faith, a garriſon 
of a thouſand men would be ſufficient to remove all 
your apprehenſions at once. By this means Eng- 
land would have become the empreſs of commerce, 
as well as miſtreſs of the ſea, and ſupplied every 
part of the European world herſelf with thoſe arti- 
cles of traffic, which muſt be now carried, before 
her face, by her natural enemies the French, as you 
call us, or the crafty Dutch, ber double-dealing 


friends. 
Wl « Seei 
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Seeing, therefore, that this is the caſe, you 
have acquired nothing more than a dominion over a 
country, which you can never be able to poſſeſs; a 
dominion which the wolves of America enjoy in a 
more and unh mĩtted manner than yourſelves. 
You are become the lords of mountains uninhabited, 
and the maſters of woodlands unknown to the ftep 


your ſentiments ſo: well that I am very certain of your 
excuſe for the liberty I have taken on this head; 
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us, ſecm obſtinately determined not to quit the helm 
till they have given equal proofs with their wiſe pre- 
deceſſor of their ſtupendous abilities in the great 
arts of government. Though they are utterly inca- 
pable of forming any apt and noble plans for the 


for their preſent re-eſtabliſhment, I don't know 
whether the Exchange and the Cuſtom-Houſe, may 


not ſhortly 

turned into public 

fupport of all the bankrupt 

dangerous fituation of affairs muſt, otherwite, inevi- 
tably produce. I cannot help forming a wiſh, that 
the Earls of Shelburne and Hilſborough would un- 
dertake fo patriotic = taſk ! 

tempt? What a ſyſtem 

might we not hope for 


: 
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not expect from gentiemen, whoſe great judgment 
m commercial matters, whoſe amazing Kill in the 
of the ſeparate-intereſts (in thoſe important reſpeRts) 


America, firſt recommended — 


other, to preſide at the board of trade 
The refufal of the oppoſition to unite themſelves 


with men fo truly deſpiſed by foreign nations, and 


fo juſtly contemned in their own, has had a very 
extraordinary effect. The noble diſdain with which 
the patriots received the overtures for à coalition, 
has forced a principal of the miniſterial party to a 
meaſure, which at that time they were made, the 


ſhun as much as poſſible the complaints of the pub- 
lic, has, by this unexpeRed event, been prematurely 
obliged to enter into action and encounter the mur- 
murs of a people whom his ſatal negociation had ſo 
flagrantly injured and betrayed. It is ĩndiſputably 
known that his Grace was by no means inclined to 


venture, again ſo ſoon on the boiſterous ocean of 


| if- he could any way, without deſert- 
ing the-cauſe be had in, have ſlipped his 
neck out of ſo diſagreeable a collar. No—he wait- 
ed for a calming of the waves ; and in hopes that 
his abſence would have buried in oblivion his impor- 
tant ſhare in the memorable treaty of fixty three, 
would have willingly enjoyed, a little while longer, 
that happineſs of retirement he had been lately fo 
politically loud in the praiſe of. But, unfortunately 
far this able negotiator, none of the patriot minority 


* 
. . - * 
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fure he had the honour to execute, nor could one of 
them be prevailed on to aſſiſt in the proſecution of 
ſchemes that nruft be grafted on ſuch unpopular reſo- 
iutions as thoſe that gave birth to the peace and ex- 
tended the exciſe : So that his evil genius has im- 
pelled him, before his time, to ſtrut on the theatre 
of politics, and join with the relicks of the Scortifi- 
ed adminiſtration to put a finiſhing hand to their im- 
portant projects, fill the excbequer by another ex- 
ciſe-aQ, and reſtore unanimity to 2 diſtracted nation 
by the ſame counſels that have given tranquillity to 
Europe. We may now, once more, promiſe our- 
{elves the agreeable fight of another poſſe of Scot- 
tiſh bankers, haſtening to the treaſury to ſupport, 
with Scottiſh credit, the crying neoeſſities of an Eng- 
liſh ftate ; and the diſintereſted gentlemen of the city 
may have another opportunity of injuring their cha- 
rafters, as merchants of London by generouſly ven- 
turing again - their ſubſtance in the ſervice of the 
people of England. 


Fox's tranſactions ſhauld be buried in filence, I am 
n way in doubt. The man who is emulous to de- 
ſerve praiſe, is too humble to defire it. Yet I could 
eminently compleat, by enticing his lordſhip from 
his preſent inactive, I had almoſt faid inglorious re- 
cels. © Ay, but we were cheated out of = 
by a promiſe of a final retirement from buſineſs” —- 
True, ye miniſterial dupes, and fo ye were. We 
* cannot truſt.“ Truſt ! Piha! Why then do ye not 
diſmiſs ?—* That ftep would irritate”—O, I under- 
ſtand ye; it would throw too great = weight on the 
oppolite ſcale. What daftards! What a cauſe! 
The 
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The earl of Sandwich, indeed, has had ſome ex- 
perience in the weighty buſineſs of ſtate ; but the 


earl of Egmont may, 


his Grace, and the reſt of his adherents, at home. 
To this I may add, that if an auguſt aſſembly, ſoon 
to meet, ſhould be fo pertly inquiſitive as to require 


paſſed between our negotiators during the treaty, 
his lairdſhip will be out of their power, 
and may ſafely refuſe to comply. _ 
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Sir William Temple unaſked, gave an account of 
every (even the minuteſt) circumſtance relative to the 
peace at Breda, the marine Treaty, and every other 
negotiation in which that great flateſman was em- 
ployed. has ſatisfied us entirely with reſ- 
peQt to the intereſting ſteps which perſeRed the peace 
of Utretch. Even Sir Robert Walpole laid before 
the tribunal of the public all che proceedings regard- 
ing the Treaties of Hanover and Madrid. Mr. Pitt's 
behaviour is too recent to need mentioning ; he cal- 
led for all his papers ; be inſiſted they ſhould all be 
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river Senegal, and got rid of the uſeleſs iſland of 
Goree ; and by what means rhe Spaniards came to 
permit us the cutting of 1»gwood, after we had ge- 
» © dre 
of Campeachy and Honduras! 


There cannot be a more certain poſition than, that 
the public never make an erroneous deciſion where 
tranſaQtions relating to a treaty are freely, and with- 
out preſervation, divulged. The general ſenſe of a 
nation cannot be wrong where every occurrence is 
rendered as open as day. The people, indeed, may 
be blinded by a concealing of circumſtances, or hood- 
wink'd by a miſrepreſentation of faQs ; but the fault 
is in the miſleaders, and not in the miſled. 

Whilt this important event was depending, ſuch 
= full and explicit narration, as I am ſpeaking of, 
might not have been altogether ſo proper; our ene- 
of State, fo imprudently blabbed. But after the ne- 
gociation is finally ended, and the treaty not only 
figned but the ſtipulations actually performed— (l 
mean on our part, for Dunkirk will ſtand a laſting 
evidence that they never will be on that of our ene · 
mies)—it is not poſſible to figure z convincive rea- 
ſon why we ſhould not be made fully acquainted with 
the whole of the Myſtery. I hall be warranted 
in terming it a myſtery, when we reflect that no- 
thing can_ be more than to ſee two na- 
tions animated againſt each other to the greatefl ex- 
tremity of rage, on a ſudden and without any per- 
ccivable cauſe, dropping their reciprocal rancour, 
and fiving into the moſt endearing embraces; and 
369 
a ſuperior 
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a ſuperior force in grand and expenſive expeditions g 
who had ſucceeded in almoſt every enterprize ſhe 

had :*tempted ; and who had the higheſt probability 
of doing ſo wherever the had not brought them to 2 
eonclufion. If, in & fituation like this, and this was 
furely the firuation between England and her ene- 

mies, the conquered nation had humbly petition- 
eames and proffered to buy it from her victo- 
rious ſoe by a ceſſion, for ever, of all that the for- 
rune of war had deprived her of, and even offered 
an annual tribute to purchaſe an amnefty of the moſt 
thocking barbarities that were ever committed (I 
mean the American cruelties which preceded the 
war) the mot that could be expected from true pa- 
triotiſm, tempered with a generous compaſſion, would 
have been to have leſſened, as much as poſſible. the 
demands for damages and the claims ior warlike ex- 
pences; but ior victors to preſs for peace from their 
humble and exhauſted enemies, and upon fuch 
terms too as thoſe contained in the preliminaries, 
muſt abſolutely, .be owing to ſome other principle 
than a humane defire to ſheath up the ſword, or a 


real concern for the honour and advantage of their 
country! 


In a word, if the highland ftateſinan goes abroad 
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eſteem him as a thief, but if he acts a fair and open 
part ſhews himſelf at noon, and is read y to account 
for his conduct to the ſc:utinizing yudge, the world 
is fatisfied, and the bhoneſly of his character firmly 
eſtabliſhed. 


Let then this dack Duumvirate confider, that the 
argos- eyed public will never be Julled afleep. Let 
them reflect that as they have long diſappointed rhe 
ardent defires of a people who had bravely and loy- 
ally carried on a juſt and neceflary war, and ſtill 
were willing, wnexci/ed, to have continued their vaſt 
and expenſive attacks, that the time for account may 
come before they are prepared, and that fire the 
longer it is covered and depreſſed. burſts out, at laft, 
with redoubled violence, and deſtroys with the 
greater rapidity. 0 


X. 
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FRAAX-FRAY. SAY DRY. 2s 


No 

7 * Saturday, Oc ros 8. 

of our kings bawe te reigns of ſo many 
Fo. y inglorious, 


been 1 
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genious ſteps of your unprolific brethren. There 
are, however, ſome caſes in which an exttact may 
be highly apt and uſeful ; and particularly when it is 
from a piece, which, from the original form of its 
publication, and the length of time fince it appear- 
ed, it is natural to ſuppoſe may neither be generally 
known, nor remembered. If, therefore» 
you think this a ſufficient reaſon for printing the fol- 
lowing taken from a pamphlet publiſhed about twen- 
ty ſeven years ago, and which then made a very 
great noiſe, it is at your ſervice: If not, I fubmit 


Ea ar ate ration 
crown, ſhould be able by the many poſts and pen- 
fons at their diſpoſal, to influence elections of alt 
kinds, and both houſes of parliament, fo as to have 
always a majority in each houſe, under the abſolute 
direction of the prime. miniſter for the time being, 
it would be no way neceſſary for any miniſter to 
deſire a farther facrifice of our conſtitution ; for, by 
both houſes being under fuch a ditection, our con- 
ſtitution would be as effectually deſtroyed, as if 
both houics had joined in an abſolute ſurrender of 
all che liberties and privileges of the people. 


The outward form might, and probably would, - 
be kept up; but every man muſt fee that the life and 
ſpirit of our conſtitution would be loſt. Our go- 
verament would, from that moment, become an ab- 
ſolnte monarchy, and that one of the worſt kind; 
for 
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for if we muſt chuſe, it would be better for us to 
have an abſolute monarchy, founded upon the prin- 
Ciples of paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance, and 
ſupported by ſuperſtitious prieſts, ridiculous as they 
are, than an abſolute monarchy, founded upon cor- 
ruption, and ſupported by mercenary parliaments. 
In the firſt caſe, the people would, it is true, be ſlaves ; 
but they might preſerve their religion and morality ; 
whereas, in the laſt caſe, the people would not only 
be flaves, but the generality of them would, of 
courſe, become arrant knaves, and a general depra- 
vity would ruſh in upon us; for all forts of licenti- 
ouſneſs would be encouraged, in order to make way 
for ion. We could never enpect to fee our 
debts off; nor to be relieved of any of our 
raxes; and if any part of the old debt ſhould at 

time be paid off, great care would be taken to con- 
tract ſome new debt, in its ſlead ; for the docttine 
lately broached would then become a certain and ne- 
cefſary maxim of ſtate; our debts maſt be kept 
ſtanding, and our taxes continued, becauſe the de- 


Under ſuch a government as this, it would be im- 
poſſible for the people, in a legal and regular method, 
tinued the Favourite of the crown. Let him be as 
rapacious and oppreſſive as it is poſſible to imagine ; 
let the intereſt of the nation be facrificed to fo- 
reigners ; let the murmurings of the people be loud 
and general; nay, let him be burnt in effigy at every 
market town in England; yet he would continue to 
rule over the people; to inſult the nobles; to plun- 

Aer the nation; and rob the enchequer; and till the 

crown 
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of his wiſdom and —ͤ—ͤ—ä— and defy the friends 


of the people to lay any thing to his charge.” Could 
we then pretend to be a free people? Could we 
then pretend to a privilege, or power, of calling our 
governors to an account, and puniſhing them for 
their tranſgreſſions? No! The crown might now 
and then throw a prime miniſter out, to be torn in 
pieces by the mercenary mob in parliament, at the- 
command of, and in order to give an air of popula- 
rity to the next, that ſucceeded ; but if no miniſter 
is ever to be called to an account, or puniſhed by 
our parliament, till he is given up by the crown, the 
people of Turky, have as juſt a pretence to Liber- 
ty as the people of England could pretend to. 


This fort of government the Royal Family can 
never defire to ſet up. It is againſt their intereſt ; 
23, by our conſtitution, the king can never be made 
to anſwer for any faults or oppreflions, committed 
by thoſe under him, even tho' committed by his 
expreſs order in writing; therefore it can never be 
the intereſt of the king, to draw upon himſelf po- 
pular reſentment, by overturning, or endeavouring 
to overturn our conſtitution. 2 


But, with reſpect to our miniſters, and all in 
power under the king, it is otherwiſe. They are 
all anſwerable, not only for their own conduct, but 
in many caſes for the conduct of thoſe they employ. 
Nay, they are anſwerable for the king's conduct, be- 
cauſe they are bound in duty to give him good and 
wholeſome advice; aid if he enters into any mea - 
ſutes, which are inconſiſtent with the intereſt of the 
nation, and contrary to the laws of the kingdom, 


þ 


| 
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, 
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they muſt anſwer, and will certainly be puniſhed for 
it, if our conſtitution be in its full vigour. 

ing therefore the weakneſs of human nature, 
how apt mens heads are to turn giddy with power, 
and how ready moſt men are to turn the power and 
favour of the crown to the ing and en- 
riching their own families ; I believe, without pre-' 
tending to the gift of prophecy, I may foretell that 
we ſhall have, in future times, as we have had in 
times paſt, many miniſters, whoſe perſonal ſafety 
will depend upon preventing any impartial enquiry 


into their conduct; and, for this purpoſe, they will 
conſtitution, 


certainly endeavour to overturn our 
by having a majority in one, or both houſes of par- 


This difference between the real intereſt and fafe- 
ty of the Royal Family, and the intereſt and ſaſety 
of the king's miniſters, ſhews us how neceſlary it is 
to diſtinguſh between that power, which ia veſted in 
the crown, by the true and original nature of our con- 
ftitution, and that power, which bas fiace been vefied 
in the crown ; either by accident, or by the art of mi- 
niſters. "The firſt I hall call the royal power of the 
crown z the laſt I mall call, what it really is, the 
miniſterial power of the crown. From the ancient 
hiſtories and taw-books of this kingdom, it appears 
that the power of the crown did not formerly fo 
much conſiſt in the naming of all the officers, en- 
ployed in the exerciſe of our government, as in the 
commanding and direQing them, after they were 


% 


named by the people; and this is certainly moſt a- 


greeable to the true ſpirit of our conſtitution, which 
ſuppoſes that the king can do no wrong ; becauſe, if 
his orders be contrary to law, the officer, to whom 
they are directed, ought to inform him, and not on- 

ly 


N 
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ty may, but ought to refuſe to execute them; and 
if, in ſuch a caſe, he neglects to give the king pro- 
per information, or if he executes any illegal orders, 
it is not the king, but the officer, who, by our con- 
fitution, docs the wrong, and he only is to be pun” 
aſhed for it. The intentivn of this regulation cer- 
tainly is, that it may not be in the power of any king 
to do wrong, or to get any illegal orders executed ; 
and this intention will probably be effectual, where 
the orders are ĩſſued by the crown, and the officers 
named by the people. 


With reſpect to penſions and gratuities, it is the 
fame. Thoſe which are granted to men of eminent 
rank, may be ſuppoſed to be the effects of royal be- 
nignity, and can never be granted but for eminent 
public ſervices; ſo that the conſiderations, for which 
they are granted, muſt be publickly known; and 
therefore it would be no diminution of the royal 
to order them all to be publickly regiſtered, 
under the pain of high treaſon. But thoſe little, 
hidden penſions, or gratuities, which are paid to per- 
fons of mean rank, can but ſeldom be ſuppoſed to 
proceed from royal benignity, but from miniſterial 
bribery. Such are ſeldom granted for public ſervices ; 
and they may, very probably, be granted in future 
e 
in both houſes of parliament. 


My readers will now, 1 — 
the diſtiaQion I have made between the royal and the 
miniſterial power of the crown. The firſt is coeval 
with, And a neceſſary part of our conſtitution ; and 
when it is not under miniſterial direction, it cannot 
be ſuppoſed that it will be often turned towards the 
overthrow of our conſtitutions The laſt is the pro- 


. 
x 
J 
; 
; 


ty in both houſes of 
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duce of latter ages, and ĩsof late years grown to ſuch 
a height, that if any one man ſhould hereafter get 
the direQion-both of the royal and miniſterial power 


of the crown, and ſhould turn both theſe 


2 : powers 
towards ſecuring to himſelf a corrupt flaviſh majori- 


About the fame time Mr. North Briton, the fol- 


| lowing was publiſhed in the Craftſman, and may 


not prove an improper ſupp'ement to the above. 

MARKS by which a King know 
when he is reduced to the deplorable 
Condition of being a Slave to his Ser- 


2d. When men of unqueſtioned worth and fideli- 
ty, throw up great poſts, without any declared mo- 
tive, or with a ſolid weighty one. 

3d. When counties, cities, and great trading 
towns, return members to parliament in oppoſition 


to the court intereſt. | | 
To theſe, Sir, I think may be ſubjoined, but that I 


alſo ſubmit to you, the following: 
- 4th 


6 
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Ach, When any great national concern, fuch as 
the preliminaries of a peace, c. is ſtrongly conteſt- 
ed in both houſes, by men of great abilities, and 
known patriotiſm. 


zin, When the whole tranſaQtions of a treaty of 


' ö 


| Gth, When great cities, counties, and borougha 
en 


vent as a peace. 


And lafily, When the addertiee acre known to be 
procured through the influence of intereſted courti- 
ers; or venally purchaſed through the avarice of a 
few leading people, in any great city, county, bo- 
cough, or bodics of men: | 

1 am, SIR, 
b robe 


Your conſtant Reader, 


F. B. r. 

*,* The North Briton purpoſes, in his next to con- 
fider at large and in a new light, the behaviour of 
the patriot miniſter in a late important interview ; 
in which the ridiculous charge of arrogance and 


inſult, ſo 
| induſtrioully propagated, a be fully 
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His actions prove his honeſf mind : 
If in bis country's cauſe he riſe, 

— 2 co 
Unbrib'd, unaw'd, he dares impart 
The boneft diftates of his heart : 

No miniflerial frown he fears, 
But in his virtue per ſeveres. 


Ga v. 
ee from the King's preſence a 
Hour Birte. 


Iz not know any thing more falſe in fat, than 
che aſcribing to ſelfiſh diſpoſitions that ſteady 


— 1 — ung. 
tion the behaviour of the ĩlluſtrious commoger on 2 
late important occaſion : yet the principals of the 
Butean faction, and the chiefs of the preſent admi- 
niſtration (for it ſeems we are now to conſider each 
as heterogeneal to the other) vexed at the inflexibili- 


ty of the patriot aſſociation, and chagrined at the 


unſhaken firmacſs of the people's miniſter, have 
inſolently and ignorantly attributed to thoſe wrong- 
founded cauſes, the laudable proceedings of both. 


If we take ever fo flight a review of the Scotch 


adminiſtration, we ſhall readily perceive that the | 


grand aim of the northern miniſter, was to intro- 
duce iato this happy land of liberty, that abject ſub- 
miſſion from the people, ſo tyrannically exacted from 

Vor. III. Q thoic 


— 
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thoſe of his own country. For this moſt generous 
purpoſe, the firſt employments in the ſtate were pro- 
ſtituted to the uſe of arbitrary Scotchmen, or Scot- 
tied Engliſhmen ; and if we deſcend a degree or two 
lower, we ſhall find that the ſtrongeſt proof of merit, 
and the greateſt recommendation for advancement, 
was, an influential connection of any ſort, with 
members and electors ; the relations and friends of 
whom, from their brothers, ſons and couſins, down 
to their harlots, pimps, and footmen, were compli- 
mented with places of truſt and advantage, in pre- 
ference to every other application whatever. Where 
this was not the caſe, no ſubject born on this fide the 
Tweed, ſlood the leaſt chance for preferment ; for 
here, the moſt in'amous partiality was exhibited by 
the miniſter, in favour of haughty, toriſied confan- 
guinity, and beggarly North Britiſh nativity. Nor 
was this all. Becauſe the government was not yet 
enough loaded with placemen, and the people not al- 
ready ſufficiently drained of their wealth, new poſts 
were alſo laviſhly created, and old ones ſcandalouſly 
augmented, divided, and ſubdivided. Upon this 
happy plan did the all-direQing Highlander proceed; 
in hopes of retaining a venal majority, who would 
be ready on every occaſion to ſanctiſy, by a plurality 
of voices, any meaſure of oppreſſion it might be need. 
ful to adopt, for the more ſpeedy attainment of his 
favourite and ultimate end. 


To ſpeak of the public proceedings of the preſent 
motley adminiſtration, or the ſchemes they have 
formed, is a total impoſſibility ; for as yet there has 
not been any thing done, or any thing plann'd. The 
direction of the national buſineſs is negleRed for the 
management of private feuds. The miniſtry is ſplit 
into two factions ; and as we are told that a houſe 
| divided 
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divided againft itſelf cannot ſtand, I think I may ven- 
ture from ſo great an authority, to prophecy that 
their reign muſt conſequently be but of a ſhort durati- 
on. I know not whether the Buteans may not be 
yet the moſt numerous body, but they are neverthe- 
leſs too weak to oppoſe the power of ſo formidable a 
| Junto, as the ſecretaries and treaſurer : However let 
it be remembred that both parties were once united 
with the Thane, and that though the latter have 
caught the luſt of power from their late maſter, and 
are. now turned renegadoes to his political doctrines, 
that they nevertheleſs acted with him, as ardently 
and conjunctively as the otbers, in his infamous 
Peace and deteſted Exciſe. 


Whether I have produced a ſtriking likeneſs, or 
given only a caricatura of theſe hopeful adminiftrati- 
ons, in a word, whether I have been a Reynolds or 
a Hogarth in my portrait, I appeal to the judge- 
ment of the public, who are ſo ſeverely acquainted 
with the originals. That they will pronounce in 
favour of the former, I cannot take a moment to de- 
cide, and therefore it muſt, unavoidably, follow, 
that a ſet of patiicts may contend, and a diſintereſt- 
ed miniſter refuſe a connection with people of ſo op- 
poſe a ſtamp. without being actuated by a proſpect 
of gain, or impelled by a ſpirit of pride. : 


Thus much premiſed, can we poſſibly wonder that 
our great ſhould defire a thorough reform 
in the firſt offices of tate? nay, ſhould we not ra- 
ther be greatly aſtoniſhed if he had not ſtrenuouſly in- 
ſiſted, in the firmeſt manner, on this conceſſion, as 
an abſolute fine que non condition? Whilſt ſuch a 
gangrenous ſubſtance remained in the adminiſtration, 
3 . edna” 

Q 2 act 
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aQ of power, bow well ſoever intended, could be 
properly exerted for the good of the flate ; and 
thercfore it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary for the health 


and preſervation of the body-politic of the Kingdom, . 


to require an amputation of all the feftered impurity ; 
to demand a total and abſolute ſeparation of every 


infected member ! To this muſt naturally follow, the 


placing in the varzous departments of the ſtate, fuch 
perſons as the honeſt miniſter beſt could truſt; on 
whoſe abilities, and in whoſe integrity, he could ex- 


perimentally rely and confide. Without this neceſ- 


— 
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other fruit from his toil, than the exultations of his 

counteracting enemies, the commiſerations of his 
friends and the curſes of the nation. Ny accepting 
the helm on fuch conditions, the upright ſtateſman 
might indeed have enriched himſelf and family from 
the emoluments of his place ; but, alas! ſo manacled, 
he could have done no more ! 


Court Sycophants, and Miniſlerial Scriblers, 
have. indeed. pretended, that the great Commoner's 
infiſting on the terms he did, was a vielent invaſion of 
the prerogative, and conſequently a treaſonable at- 
tempt to aſſume the regal power, and render his ſo- 
vereign a cypher on the throne. But how deluſive 
are ſuch reaſonings! That the royal prerogative is 
executive in the King alone, is beyond a doubt, nor 
can there exiſt a wiſh that it ſhould ever be otherwiſe ; 
but the direction of that preropative, has always 
been underſtood, by every unbiaſſed Engliſhman, to 
be veſted in the miniſter. It is his, on every occaſion, 
to adviſe his ſovereign how to exert, for the ſervice 
of the public, the great powers with which the crown 
is adorned. This, as I take it, is a proper exigefis of 
the royal prerogative: If there is any perſon can 
poſſibly prove that it is not, I do not know who 
would be hardy enough to venture upon the hazard- 
ous employment of prime miniſter: For, as the King 
can do no wrong, the Miniſter, becomes accounta- 
ble for every act of the ſovereign, and therefore the 
fituation of that man would be tottering indeed who 
ſhould: be obliged to be anfwerable for meaſures 
he was not permitred to guide,” The ordinary and 
ſubordinate officers of the crown are the inſtruments 

with which the prime miniſter finiſhes his defigns ; 
and as no artificer can execute his plans without ſe- 
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lecting the neceſſary tools for his purpoſe, ſo neither 
can the miniſter perform his reſolutions, without 
being allowed to pick out proper agents for the ends 
propoſed. 


In this free ſtate it is abſolutely 


neceſſary that the 
perſons under the minifter ſhould be born 
in the free part of his Majeſty's dominions ; that they 
poſſeſs the ſentiments peculiar to free ſubjects. and 
are franght with all that Amor Patrie which ſo glo- 
riouſly diſtinguiſhes the true-born Engliſhmen from the 
people of every other nation around them. To this, 
too, it is particularly incumbent that they ſhould be 
men who are ſo well acquainted with the genius, the 
temper and the deligns of the miniſter, that where 
he is not preſent in perſon, he may, nevertheleſs, 
through them, ſeem to act, as if he really were. 
Now, as from the peculiar circumſſances of Royalty 
frhe pomp, the pageantry, the awful reverence, the 
humble and reſpectful diſtance due to majeſty) it is 
utterly impoſſible that the monarch ſhould be fo 
thoroughly acquainted with his ĩubjects as to clearly 
diſtinguiſh which is the futeſt amongſt them for this 
important ſervice, there ſurely does appear = ſtrong 
neceſſity that a king, in ſuch matters, ſhould be ad- 
viſed by ſomebody ; and who fo proper as the man, 
ſovereign himſelf, ſhould call forth as wortby to aſ- 
fume the miniſterial power ? And in the preſeat caſe, 
who ſo capable of pointing out a patriotic and able 
ſer of men, and affigning them their reſpective offi- 
ces and ſtations, as the man fo ſingularly eminent ſos 
patriotiſm, penetration and impartialicy ? 


. Sad ey 4 - edna 
bging miniſter, muſt be, like himſelf, ambitioue, 
over- 
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ment of liberty: By this means to plunder with the 
greater ſecurity, and the more lordly barbarity, the 
property of the people they hed previouſly and pur- 
poſely robbed of their freedom. Such men can ne- 


ver be made ſerviceable inſtruments for the hands of 
an honeſt ſtateſman. They can never be tutored fo 
as to be rendered uſeful in an adminiſtration where 
every arrangement has entirely oppoſite purpoſes to 
thoſe which they have been taught to promote. But, 

they could be ĩnſtructed fo as to purſue the 
real intereſts of their country; nay, even ſuppoſing 
it were poſſible to create them almoſt a- new, to in- 
troduce into their brains a new fer of ideas, and to 
intuſe into their hearts new rudiments of principles ; 
I fay, ſuppoſing all this {which no man in his ſenſes 
can ſuppoſe) where is the neceflity of fo much care 
and trouble to the miniſter; Where the prudence, 
the wiſdom of riſking a relapſe? Perhaps at the very 
critical, the important moment, when the welfare 
of the nation may be deeply concerned in the faith- 
fulneſs, the courage, and the aQtivity of the pupil, 
he may prove a traytor to his country by betraying 


the ſecrets of his tutor. In the name of wonder, is 


that we muſt have recourſe for that purpoſe. to the 
making of proſelytes, or the working of miracles ? 
There ſurely is; and we have as much ſecurity u 
we can have in any ſuch caſe, that perſons ſo happily 
qualified and fo juſtly diſpoſed, will never ſwerve 
from their duty, but continue to tread in the patriot 
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paths of virtue: The preſumption, at leaſt, muſt be 
in favour of untainted innocence. For our modern 
Machiave!s, therefore to imagine that a miniſter of 
integrity might reaſonably truſt, and join himſelf 
with, men who had notoriouſly tranſgreſſed every 
duty incumbent on them, proſtituted their conſci- 
ences to the betrayer of his country, and infringed 
the freedom of their fellow-ſubjeRs, is a finiſhed ab- 
ſurdity, and the moſt ridiculous article of belief, 
they ever ſet down in their political creed: From 
whence muſt be made this conſequent deduction ; 
that if he could not conſiſtently join himſelf with 
ſuch men, he muſt either decline the proffered poſt 
of miniſter, or be allowed the nomination of others. 


Every prime miniſter has always had the recom- 
mending the perſons by whom the great offices were 
to be filled, and has hitherro enjoyed the exerciſe 
of this privilege in its fulleſt extent ; nor was it ever 
ſuppoſed, till corrupted ſcribblers and mercenary 
plain-dealers broached the doctrine, that adviſing the 
King, with reſpect to any branch of regal power, was 
an invaſion of rovalty, cr a curtailing the crown in 
any of its great prerogatives. The preſcription of a 
Krilful phyfician, night. with equa! reaſon, be called 
an encroachment on the health of the patient; or 
the advice of an able counſellor, be denominated an 
imoad on the eſtate of the client: But how con- 
temptible would that man appear, who ſhould ſerĩ- 
ouſly undertake to maintain ſuch evidently ridiculous 
Poſitions! 

If it is not inſolence in any caſe to adviſe the King 
(and who is there will affert it is) there ought to be 
ſoine reaſon advanced, why it is arrogance and pre- 
fump:ion to counſel a Monarch in the choice of his 
ſervants, 
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ſervants, more than it is in the adoption of meaſures. 
I cannot ſee why the ſuggeſting of meaſures ſhould 
not be eſteemed a violent invaſion of the 
as well as the pointing out the proper perſons for 
carrying them iato execution ! DireQting the crown 
in one caſe, cannot, to a ſenſible man, appear a whit 
the more inſolent than in the other. In faQ, they 


perceive that not caly the choice of prime mizifier 


(in which the voice of the people ſhould ever prevail) 


every national undertaking. 
is, if I may fo fay, a eren 


ceſs, be laid or executed, by any miniſter whatever. 


The nation, at preſent, is in ſuch a ferment, that, 
to allay its feveriſh heats the moſt cooling medicines 


out the preſcriptions of the ableſt ftate-phyſician our 
iſland can produce! Under fuch circumſtances to 
whom ſhall we apply for advice ? If we chuſe the earl 
of Bute, the diſenſe will moſt certainly increaſe. If 
we have recourſe to the duke of Bedford, the peace 
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of Fountainbleau frightens us ! If the earl of Halifax 
is ramed (and yet there is not one miniſterial Æſcu- 
lapius that I would name half fo ſoon) will not the 
Iriſh put in a caveat ? If the earls of Sandwich, Eg- 
mont, Hillſborough, and © long et cztera of the Lord 
knows who! are propoſed, where i: the proof of 
their kill, or how many year: have they practiſed ? 
Wherever we turn our eyes, to or from the admini- 
firation, there is no appearance of certain reliet, but 
from the Great Commoner. The experience we have 
had of his abilities urges the neceſſity of his aſſiſtance 
again. On his beſt endeavours we can ſafely rely ; 
and from his judgment may expect the happieſt 
events; but we can, nevertheleſs, eaſily foreſee, that 
unleſs he is allowed to chuſe his aſſiſtanta, it is ut- 
terly impoſſible we ſhould reap the leaſt benefit from 
the one or the other. Before, therefore, a falutary 
plan of politics can be eſtabliſhed, on a firm and ſolid 
baſis, there mult be a great and almoſt thorough 
dimiffion. © Put (fays the wiſe man in my motto) 
evil counſellors from the king's preſence.” 


Wea WW uwEw_AN-” 
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Pulchrum emi nere ef! inter illaſtres virus, 
Con ſulere patrie, parcere affliais. 


SENECA. 


VER fince the fatal day on which the great 
Commoner was faction d from his poſt, and 
junto'd from the Adminiſtration of public affairs, this 
unhappy nation has been doomed to ſuffer every va- 


tiety of misfortunes, and every mark of diſgrace, 
that the moſt wretched meaſures of uncxampled ig- 
| norance 
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After an inadequate peace, and an oppreſſive ex- 
tenſion of the exciſe, had put our patience to the 
trial, it was reaſonable to expect ſome little allevia- 
tion from the national meaſures which ought to have 
inſtantly followed. But, it ſeems, a ſeverer ordeal 
was neceflary. Inſtead of immediately providing for 
our diſbanded Soldiers and Sailors, to whoſe anima- 
ted bravery we are indebted for all that is dear to us, 
they were reduced to the hard alternative of ſtarving 
at home, or ſeeking ſubſiſtance abroad. Nor did 
the ſame neglect (notwithfianding all that has been 
infinuated to the contrary) was paid to our carpen- 
ters and ſhipwrights, and the ſame conſequences in- 
dolently ſuffered to follow. Elated with this extra- 
themſelves of it by a moſt arduous augmentation of 
gument, to rouſe the adminiſtration from their aſto- 
could poſſibly ſuggeſt. The firſt public intelligence 
of this fatal misfortune, the hoſtile movements of the 
French, was given in Number 46 of this paper. The 
foreign mails ſoon confirmed it, and every account 
from France authenticated the arrival of numbers of 
Engliſh ſoldiers, failors, and artificers. Reiterated 
complaints enſued; but inſtead of any attention be- 
ing paid to ſo great an evil, the diſeaſe was permitted 
to increaſe. France continued to embrace our coun- 
trymen ; the Dutch allured our ſubjects to Surinam; 
and the Ruſſians bribed our people to ſettle and culti- 


ar. 
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fited France or Holland fince the peace, knows theſe 
to be abſolute and ftubborn facts, notwithſtanding 
the confident ip/e dixits, or artful infinuations of mi- 
niſterial ſcriblers (ſo plentifully ſcattered in the pub- 
lic papers) to the contrary.—Whether the late pro- 
clamation will dend to lefſen theſe public evils, and 
recall our unfortunate countrymen from their baniſh- 
ment, ſhall be now impartially diſcuſſed. 


As the Earl of Halifax has, for a few days, piqued 
himſelf upon being ſuppoſed the premier, I ſhall, for 
this time, indulge him in his imagined importance; 
and as I preſume, from the nature of his office of Se- 
cretary, and his ſuperior knowledge to his brethren 
of the miniſtry, in commercial affairs, his lordſhip 
had the greateſt ſhare in framing the late proclamati- 
on, I believe there needs no apology for confidering - 
it really as his. I am the more induced to this ſtep, 
too, a I find it conformable, in many reſpects, to 
an opinion which his Lordſhip lately delivered in 
company, on this head. If I ſhould ſwerve in any 
one particular from his Lordſhip's declaration, I truſt 
the politeneſs of an Earl of Halifax muſt make every 
allowance for a failure in memory. The miniſter 
maintained that it was improper to give any inhabi- 
tant of England national encouragement to ſettle in 
America ; * Becauſe, faid the great man, England 
is ſo much fince the diſcovery of Ame- 
rica, and is ſo thinly inhabited, that it is very impo- 
litic to fend its natives to the colonies, further to 
diſpeople this country. Ireland (continued his Lord- 
ſhip) is confiderably hurt by the late migrations from 
thence to the ſettlements in South Carolina. It is 


more than probable the late infurreQtions in Ire- 
land owe their origin to this cauſe ; thus much is cer- 
| tain, 
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tain, the linen manufacture of that Kingdom, ſo be- 
neficial to England, has, by this means, been fo 
largely transferred to America, that the Iriſh manu- 


faQturers who remained at home, cannot find hands 
ſufficient to carry it on.” 


In conſequence, I preſume, of this opinion, at 
leaſt entirely conſonant thereto, the proclamation for 
ſettling the ceded colonies, propoſes no free poſſeſſi- 
on of land, to any of his Majeſty's ſubjects, except 
ſuch reduced officers as have ſerved in North Ame- 
rica during the late war, and to ſuch private ſoldiers 
as have been or ſhall be diſbanded in America, and 
are aQually reſiding there, and ſhall perſonally apply 
for the fame ;” and alſo © to ſuch reduced officers 
of our navy, as ſerved on board our ſhips of war in 
North America, at the ſame time of the reduction of 
Loviſbourg and Quebec in the late war, and who 
ſhall perſonally apply to the reſpeQive governors for 
fuch grants. The firſt paragraph is fo indetermi- 
nately worded, that it is impoſſible to hx whether the 
officers are obliged to be now actually refiding in 
America,” who are entitled to the grants, or the pri- 
vate ſoldiers only. However, as the raval officers 
are not obliged to be reſiding there, | ſuppoſe it muſt 
be underſtood in the ſame ſenſe in regard to the offi- 
cers of the army; becauſe, ſurely, the latter equal. 
ly deſerve the land they conquered, with the ſol- 
mer !—Here I cannot help oſſering one word of ad- 
vice to all the aforeſaid officers, naval and military ; 
and for which 1 expect neither fee or reward. 
are ordered to make perſonal applications to the go- 
vernors, but without any reſtrictions as to where they 


are to be made; therefore George Johnſtone, Eſq; 
Governor of Weſt Florida, being, at preſent, in 
Vol. III. 1 


towns 
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town, they cannot be too early in their applications 
to that gentleman ; as in all probability his Excellen- 
cy may not leng remain here. "This may fave them 
a tedious voyage, after Mr. Johnſtone, to Florida, 
But to return 


Could Lord Halifax build a wall round our iſland 
to prevent the migration of our countrymen, or could 
he alleviate the pungent neceſſities of thouſands at 
home, there might be ſome propriety in acting upon 
this plan. But ſince men in diſtreſs will always roam 
in queſt of relief, and thoſe that want the neceflaries 
of life will always follow the hand that feeds them, 
whether it be to Breſt, Cadiz, Peterſburgh, Surinam, 
or Berbice, nothing can be more abſurd than to adopt 
fuch a ſyſtem, at a time when the French, Spaniards, 
Dutch, and Ruſſians, are every where inviting per- 
ſons deſtitute of bread, to employments and ſetile- 
ments in their reſpective countries. 


As it is notorious, that there are in the three 
kingdoms ſome thouſands who have waited with the 
bigheſt inconvenience in expectation of a ſettlement 
in America, under national encouragement, who will 
now, in all probability, accept of offers elſewhere, 
it is therefore highly neceſſary that the queſtion be 
diſcuſſed, whether it is more advantageous for Eng- 
land to keep her neceſſitated people at home, provide 
for them in our plantations, or ſuffer them to ſeek an 
aſylum under foreign protections? 


The firſt branch of the new Premier's opinion is, 

England is depopulated fince America was diſcover- 
ed. If we cen truſt Sir Walter Raleigh, he aſſures 
us that in a. Ahab — the firſt, there was 


„an 
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« an exact luſtration made of all the perſons within 
the realm able to bear arms, and they were found to 
amount to little above a million of men.” So that 
by the rule of political arithmetic, which ſuppoſes 
every lourth individual to be fit for war, there could 
not have been in the realm at that time, any thing 
near five millions of perſons : Whereas, at the pre- 
ſent /Era, the neareſt admits of almoſt 
eight million: in Fngland only; we muſt, therefore, 
inſtead of depopulation, reckon an inc:eaſe of ſome 
millioas ſince. 


But whether this opinion of mine, in reſpeQ to 
the increaſe of the people of England, be a miſtake 
or not, it is clearly demonſtrable that an Engliſh fub- 
zeQt in America, brings more advantages to the pa- 
rent country, than if he had remained at home. 1 
will mention two, firſt, Commerce, ſecond, Popula- 
tion. 


An Engliſh ſubject in America conſumes the pro- 
ductions of England, at a very advanced price. His 
cloaths are Engliſh cloth. His linen, Engliſh, Iriſh, 
or Scotch. His ſhoes in general come to him from 
hence ready made, and when not, which is very rare- 
ly, the leather is Engliſh : From whence it naturally 
follows that an Engliſhman in America, is, thus far, 
nearly the ſame, with reſpe& to England, as if he 
was really here. But how much beyond it, when 
this further advantage is conſidered, that the wants 


chants by the freight of goods to all theſe weſtern | 
ſettlements. Thus we increaſe in riches, by plant- 
8225 „ from time to time, in 
* Ame- 
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America ; whoſe poſterity, ns well as themſelves, 
ill call and look upon it as their native 
home. Many go from hence indigent, and return in 
proſperity ; leaving deſcendants to ſtay in their 


ſtead, with the hopes of one day following the ſteps 
of their father. 


In reſpet to population, it is notorious that in 
America individuals are more prolific than in this 
country. We have now above two millions of ſub- 
jects there, who are increaſing in proportion, much 
more ſpeedily than in the mother country; which 
plainly appears from the yearly poll taxes of the ſeve- 
ral colonics, and unit be obvious to every perſon 
that has travelled thoſe vaſt extenſive trafts. There, 
if an old countryman [an Engliſh ſubjeQ not born in 
America, and whom they can diſtinguiſh at firſt fight 
from thoſe that are] happens to paſs a wooden bar- 
rack, the whole family, excited by curioſity, flocks 
out ; which, in general, is ſure to be found as pro- 


portionably repleniſhed with young people, as a bee- 
hive can be furniſhed with bees. 


Another argument for the encouragement of Eng- 
Ee 29 ſettle in our plantations is, the vaſt in- 
creaſe there of Palatines and other foreigners. The 
diſproportion of Engliſh families is ſo great, at pre- 
ſent, that our ſettlements ip America have more the 
appearance of German than Brittſh colonies. 


I come now to conſider that part of the miniſter's 
opinion reſpeRing Ireland. That the late difturban- 
ces have not their ſource in a failure of their linen 
manufacture, occaſioned by the migration of the Iriſn 
to South-Carolina, is an undoubted truth. "ou 
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cauſe has been ſo inconteſlĩbly ſhe wn. in ſeveral pub- 
lications in Ireland, and in two or three elaborate 
letters in the Scotch Londen Chronicle, that it is al- 
together needleſs to repeat it here. 


To talk of the Linen-ManufaQory being transfer- 
red to America, would be arguing ftrangely in ary 
man z but that the once ſhining preſident of the 
board of trade, the ſettler of Nova Scotia, the late 
governor of Ireland, and an adept in the theory of 
commerce, to reaſon thus, is wonderful indeed! Even 
the definitive Mr. Sedgwick, could ſcarcely diſcourſe 
upon the matter worſe. I am amazed the fagacious 
Mr. Ellis (1 do not mean our ſecretary at war, for to 
his ſagacity I am an utter ſtranger) had not inform- 
ed his Lordſhip better. That gentleman very well 
knows the price of labour in the new world, and that 
no planter there would beſtow his own time, or en- 
gage others, in the waving of clouts, when they 
could all be ſo much more advantageouſly employed 
in his farm. No prudent man ever will think of ſet- 
ting up a linen-manufaQture in America, whilſt the 
price of labour there ſo extravagantly exceeds the 
wages of the weavers in Ireland. That branch can 
never cut a figure in any of our colonies, till the pri- 
ces of work are reduced to nearly an equal footing ; 
and as that is not the caſe now, ſo it is highly proba” 
ble -that it will not be theſe five hundred years to 
come. a 


At preſent, in our American colonies, a common 
labourer may ha ve from two ſhillings to three ſhillings 
per day, according to his application, ſtrength, and 
piliti ; but = weaver, or mechanic of any ſort 
more. In the manufacturing part of the country of 

# Us Lcland, 
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Ireland, the wages of a journeyman-weaver are, 
from under ſixpence to a ſhilling per day, the utmoſt. 
So that = man muſt be abſolutely diſtracted to en- 
deavour at the eſtabliſhment of a weaving manufac- 


tory in America, whilſt he can procure his linen ſo 
inſinitely cheaper from Europe. I know it may be 
faid, in contradiction to my obj ections, that weaving 
is at this time carried on in America. This I allow, 
but it is nevertheleſs the effect of neceſſity, not the 


work of choice ; for ſcarcely any other are employed 
in it but invalids. 


From what I have faid, it muſt be ſelf-evident 
that the Mother Country can have nothing to ap- 
prehen. i from the moſt extenſive invitation to her 
people to ſettle in her colonies; nor can there be 
the leaſt fear that the moſt general encouragement 
of chat fort, could occafion a hurtful migration of 
our manufacturers in particular. They are chiefly 
compoſed of people who have tamilies ; the women 
and children of which are commonly employed in 
ſome fort or other in the buſineſs of the huſband ; 
nor is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe that men whoſe call- 
ing has given them a comfortable ftation within 
doors, will fly to America for = hardy and more la- 
borious employment withour. 


Nor are the limitations in the proclamation more to 
be blamed for their impolicy than cenſured for their 
partiality ; in fact, the laſt is the conſequence of the 
firſt, and both, I preſume, the effeQ of the miſtaken 
opinion of the Premier. If we conſider that there are 
no offered to the brave men, their wi- 
dow: and children, that triumphed in the Eaſt ; no- 
thing to the veterans that conquered in Atrica ; and 
a0 emolument to the heroes who 


the power of 
France 
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France in Germany ; the Earl of Halifax himſelf, on 
reflexion, cannot be diſpleaſed at the diſapprobation 
of arrangements in which there does not appear an 
univerſal gratitude to Engliſh Heroiſm, a general en- 
couragement to Patriotic Valour, and an equal re- 
gard to military merit. Even the officers, who, by 
virtue of the proclamation, are entitled to grants, 
have many difficulties to encounter. If the buſineſs 
of the public, or his own private concerns, have 
called the hero home, ſhould he, for that reaſon, 
return to America, or be deprived of 2 purchaſe 
made by his ſword and his blood? Why was a per- 


which they hold by the Nobleſt title 7? For my part 
I can ſee no end this meaſure can poſſibly anſwer 
unleſs putting them out of the way of being trouble- 
ſome, with importunate demands for Arrears. 
There is one ſet of people omitted in theſe notable 
allotments much to be pitied. It is notorious that 
ſome of the officers, and many of the private men 
who fell in the ſervice of their country in America, 
or that have died there fince they were diſbanded, 
have left behind them wives and children ** now 
actually reſding there,” and yet no proviſion hat- 
ever is made tor theſe unhappy, unfortunate people. 
This is a circumſtance of the mof* piercing nature, 
and loudly calls on rhe humanity of the noble lord, 
whom 1 have this day indulged in his own impor- 
tance, moſt effctually and immediately to remove. 


Upon the whole, whether we examine the opini- 
on which ſeems to have given riſe to the arrange- 
ments in the proclamation, or u hether we confider 
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ſufficient reaſon to condemn the one, and great 
room for amendment in the other. 
X. 


WEE LC RNASE 
N © 68. Thurſday, OcToztr 27. 


Being a NORTH BRITON Enxtracrdioary. 


* Mark me! ——1 will a Tale unfold !” 
SHAKESPEARE, 


HE affair between George Jchnſtone, Eſq; one 

of the new appointed governors of Florida, 

and the author of the North Briton No. 62. having 

tranipired, and been repreſented in ſome of the pa- 

pers much to the diſaivantage of the latter; he 

thinks himſelf under an indiſpenſible neceſlity of 

the whole of this extraordinary matter be- 

fore the tribunal of the public. By their impartial 

judgment he is willing to abide, and to their unin- 
:fluenced verdict he is ready to ſubmit. 


On Monday, Sept. 19, Governor Johnſtone ap- 
plied to Mr. Sumpter, the publiſher of this paper, 
to know who was the author of the North Briton 
of the preceding Saturday, in which his character 
(as he was pleaſed to aſſert) had been grotsly and 
i traduced Mr. Sumpter refuſed to com- 

ply with the requeſt, but promiſed to acquaint the 

author, and to call upon Mr. Johnſtone in the morn- 
ing with his anſwer. The publiſher not waiting on 
the governor directly at the hour of appointment, be 
received this billet. 9 ht 
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«« Mr. Johnſtone preſents his compliments to Mr. 
Sumpter, who he expected to have ſeen in Arundel- 
that he would wait upon him at nine o'clock and ac- 
quaint him * who was the author of the North Bri- 
ton of laſt Saturday. This requeſt Mr. Johaſlone 
is once more to repeat, which be hopes, for 
the fake of Engliſh juſtice and honour, fo ftrenu- 
ouſly recommended in that paper, will not be de- 
nied him.— Sept. 2oth.” 


To this Mr. Sumpter returned a written anſwer, 
purporting, that he had ſeen the author, who order- 
ed bim to acquaint Mr. Johnſtone, ** That, if be 
had any objections to make to © the paper of Sept · 
17. and would reduce them to writing, be ſhould 
certainly receive an anſwer.” In the evening, the 
publiſher received from the governor the following 
note and letter. 


« To Mr. Sumpter. 
« Mr. Sumpter, in nn he 
ſent to Governor Johnſtone (which he only juſt now 
received) is deſired to deliver the incloſed immedi- 
ately.” 
To the Author of the paper entitled the North Bri- 
ton, of Saturday September 17. 


Arundel-ſtreet, Sept. 20. 1763. 


SIR, 


I S Majeſty has been pleaſed to name me as go- 
vernor to Weſt Florida. You have been pleaſed 
to expoſe to the public, by the North Briton of Sa- 
turday laſt, ſome Childiſh anecdotes, endeavouring 

10 


This Mr. Sumpter denies. 
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to prove that this choice is incongruous to juſtice, 
repugnant to policy; and baneſul to liberty. Theſe 
concluſion? are drawn, entirely on confideration of 
the place of my nativity. As I do not feel any de- 
fett from that circumſtance, but, on the contrary, 
am con'cious of poſſeſſing a perſect good-will to 
every worthy man, without ever enquiring where 
he was born, I, therefore, beg the favour you will 
meet me, to-morrow morning, at fix o'clock, in the 
ring of Hyde-Park, and bring any friend you chooſe 
[civil creature I] when I will endeavour to convince 
you, by arguments beſt adapted to your ſenſations, 
how much you are miſtaken in the man you have 
endeavoured to injure without provocation. 
I. 
Your humble Servant, 
Grone JoHxs TONE. 


To prevent any miſtake, I ſhall be dreſſed in my 
fea unilorm frock. ® 


To this, the North Briton, with the ſame lauda- 
ble view that has given us the firſt of writers, in 
Cervantes tho with the tame ſucceſs (for Scottiſh 
errantry, he finds, could ſcarcely be foiled by the 
hero the following aniwer : 

3 
8 
HE North Briton was not honoured with the 
receipt of Governor Johnſtone's letter time 


c 
— — is, alſo, a Captain in the 
* 
Tu dd noe reach the North Briton's hands till 
four hours after the appointed time. | 
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had he been ſo diſpoſed; but, to tell the truth, the 
mornings are too cold, and the North Briton is too 
lazy, to riſe ſo early as fix; and beſides, he thinks 


it derogatory to his couſequence, as the North Pri- 
ton, to accept of an invitation, of ſuch a nature, 
from any perſon below the dignity of the Earl of B. 
himſelf. However, not to rob the Letter-writer of 
all opportunity of diſplaying his courage, in ſupport 
of Scottiſh ** honour and juice,“ if his lordſhip 
will only father the challenge, and depute the Go- 
vernor as his champion (for which purpoſe the 
North Briton thinks it may not be improper to con- 
vey to the Thane the epitlle received, and demand 
his anſwer) and Air. Dimmock will oblige Mr. 
Johnſlone with his coronation accoutrements, the 
North Briton may poſſibly ſhake off his delicate and 
| indolent © ſenſations,” requeſt the loan of Lord 'T.'s 
Roſinante, and break a lance with the Quixote Go- 
vernor of Weſtern Florida. | 


I am, 
&c. &c. &c. 
The North Briton. 


P. S. The North Briton is ſorry he cannot be equal- 

polite, in leaving it to Mr. Johnſtone to bring 

any friend he ſhall chuſe, with him ; as, for par- 

ticular reaſons, he muſt inſiſt on the Governor's 

appointing for his ſecond, in caſe of an encounter, 

that pink of Scottith chivalry, the ever renowned 
and redoubtable hero, Captain Forbes.” 


Five days elapfing, and Mr. Johnitone taking no 
farther notice of the affair, the North Briton natu- 
rally preſumed the intent of this letter had been ful- 
ly accompliſhed ; by raifing a train of refleQions in 

| the 


- ——— 2 
1 * Me " 


till yeſterday morning. He ſhould not have addreſſed 
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the governor, that had properly diſtinguiſhed to him 
the amazing difference between rhe phrenſical warmth 
of affronted honour : whether Mr. Johnſtone, in this 
caſe could poſſibly have the leaft pretenfion to the 
latter, muſt be left to the readers of the preſent pa- 
per, and that of September the 17th. Be this as it 
may, the North Briton wrote a letter on the morn- 
ing of the 27th, in which he undertook to conteſt 
the matter with the governor, as with a gentleman 
who he preſumed was then become reformed, cool, 
and open to conviction. This had not been fiaiſhed 
half an hour, before the epiſtle below (dated and 
left at Mr. Sumpter's the preceding day) was deliver- 
ed to the North Briton. _ / 


To the author of the paper entitled the North Bri- 


ton of Saturday, September 17th. 


Johnſtone was out of towa, and did not 
receive the Letter from the North Briton 


the author of the paper of Saturday the 15th under 
that title, knowing what a ſcoundrel he mutt be, if 
Mr. Sumpter had not firſt aſſured him that he was a 
gentleman who would acknowledge his productions 
to any one who choſe privately to queſtion them, and 
that he would certainly bring bis name on Tueſday 
Morning.“ And ſecondly, upon failing of this, his 

* Mr. Sumpter, indeed, iſed to wait on Mr. 
oe the 
name. It is pleaſant enough to obterve here 


the Governor condemns his own cauſe. ** He ſhould 


not {be ſays) have addreſſed the author of the pa- 


pet of Saturday, September 1 7th, 2 
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declaring, that tho the gentleman did not chuſe to 
give up his name, he would receive any meſſage that 
was lent to him under the title of the author. 


Theſe aſſeverations certainly did deceive Mr. 
Johnſtone, ſo far as to induce him to write the civil 
letter which has been conſtrued into a challenge, 
and given the North Briton his favourite opportuni- 
ty of reducing the point in iſſue to a quibbling war 
of words. Mr. Johnſtone freely acknowledges that 
he merits every ridicule which can be imagined, for 

believing, during a moment, that any marks of ho- 
nour or truth, could come from ſuch a Knot of 
Knaves. 

«© But, ſuppoſing Mr. Johnſtone's letter had really 
contained a challenge, will the redoubtable author 

Vol. III. 8 of 


<«« [that of North Briton] knowing what a ſcoundrel 
« he muſt be, if Mr. Sumpter had not firſt aſſured 
„ him he was a gentleman who would acknow- 
edge his productions. —What other conſtructĩon 
can poſſibly be put on this ſentence than this? The 
governor, knowing the North Briton to be a gentle- 
man, and knowing the author of the paper of Sep. 
17th, to be a ſcoundrel, he ſhould not have addreſſed 
the latter under the title of the North Briton, whom 
r unleſs he had thought 
him [the writer of the paper of Sep. 17th] a gentle- 
man too. Poor Governor, how be confounds him- 
ſelf! He condemns the North Briton in the lump, 
on account of one particular paper, and yet acknow- 
ledges he does not believe that gentleman to be the 
actual writer of it; but, on the contrary, ſome 
ſcoundrel, whom the cunning governor thought to 
entrap out of his real name, by flattering bim with 
the reſpectable title of the North Briton: And what 
is ſtill more extraordinary, Mr. Johnſtone has ad- 
drefled this ſecond letter, exactly the ſame as 
the firſt, not wi he condemns himſelf in this, 
for addrefling the other as he did! 


r 


. FI KAR 
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of the North Briton, who profeſſes himſelf the cham- 
- pion of the mob “ of England (and claims every other 
quality which pen, ink, impudence and paper can 


enumerate +) meet no man unleſs rattling in the 


mock doctors they may compound for qualities they 
neither poſſeſs, and then perform a farce and feaft- 
ing match before the public f —Can nothing leſs 
than ſuch an aſſurance of innocence bring this hero 
to the field? It is certainly the fureſt ſecurity from 
danger, fince every other appearance is deceitful ; 
for we are told of a third champion who ſpit in a gen- 
tleman's hat of a contrary feature, in hopes of eſta- 
bliſhing his proweſs, but was afterwards forced to 
alk pardon in the moſt humiliating manner. 


„Mr. Johnſtone does not propoſe breaking any 
laace with fuch an antagoniſt, but he propoſe: 
breaking a cudgel over his pate, as ſoon as ever he 
receives information of his name. He regards him 

at 


The Governor, in his letter, had firſt written 
of England; but he bad unluckil) 
ſtrayed into a truth has long reflected no little 
honour on the North Briton, his Excellency, ſtung 
to the quick at bis involuntary miſtake, run his pen 
through the word, and inſolently dignified the Peo- 
ple of with the name of the 


+ This certainly muſt mean the governor's pen, 
ink; impudence and paper, as he was that moment 
before enumerating one of the North Briton's qua- 
lities, that of being champion of the Mob of England. 


1 A to the performing of a ſeaſling match before 
the public, with this gentleman, rhe the North Briton 
does his wonderful lack“ of courage 
in that refpeRt ; he is convinced he cannot be vora- 
cious enough to ſtand any chance with a man born 
- eee nee dons 


other champion's accoutrements ? That ſo like two 
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at preſent like a monkey which he ſaw in the Iſland 
of Jamaica, who was accuſtomed to do all the miſ- 
chief he could to innocent viſitors, and whenever he 
was purſued, he uſed to hide himſelf among the 
leaves and branches of a large tamarind tree (ſome. 
thing like the ſhape and figure of a Chief Juſtice's 
Periwig) and ſo continued to laugh and chatter at 
their vexation : At length a ſurly failor, not accuſ- 
tomed to ſuch teazing ſport, ſnatched up a muſket, 
and ing to get a vizzie, he ſhot the poor mon- 
key, with the grin on his face, to the no ſmall mor- 
tification of all his admirers. 
Sep. 26.” 


The North Briton's opinion of Mr. Johnſtone's con- 
verſion being, now, entitelv vaniſhed, and the letter 
be had written, on that miitaken preſumpt in, ren- 
dered (in a manner) uſcleſ;, he determined to return 
an anſwer more agreeable to the governor's own 
[preceding} moſt ingeniuu epiſtle. In this aver, 
however, he thought i; nave utterly improper in- 
cloſe the other; for, no:withtantiag he had found 
his antagoniſt altogether incorrigible, he waz, ncver- 
theleſs, deſirous that he ſhouid not continue a ſtranger 
to the North Briton's alacrity to defend whatever he 
advanced, and his readineſs to account for his beha- 
viour, to every man who appeared to be in his ſenſcs, 
though he did not think himſelf anſwerable to any 
one whoſe actions demon{lrated him to be abſolutely 


out of them. The following is the Norch Briton's 
reply to the above. 


To Governor Jounsro: NE. 
SIR, 
OURS of the 26th, I received, and cannot 
help exclaiming with Lady Townly in the play, 
S 2 „ Pſha! 
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«« Pſha! my dear Scot, now have ſpoiled all 
again!“ e fo cruel as 
to make me throw away all the fine things I had in- 
tended you in the letter incloſed ? the affair ſtands 
thus : Not hearing foom you © werk (4 redions loag 
week !”) after my anfwer to your civil“ epiſtle, 1 
was really vain enough to think that I had worked a 
re{ormation, and brought you to reflect on the con- 
ſequences of not maturely weighing the meaning of 
an author, of the ſolly of a haſtineſs of diſpoſition, 
and the ridiculous figure you had rendered yourſelf, 
in indulging your unwarrantable warmth on ſuch a. 
trifling occaſion; or, to come nearer the truth, on 
no occaſion at all. On this miſtaken ſuppoſition I 
Had written a letter more adapted to the ſenſati- 
ons” of a man in his ſenſes, and was reading it to a 
friend, whoſe opinion I can truſt, the inſtant your 
ſecond favour reached my hands. I own I was not 
a little provoked at the diſappointment ; but, how- 
ever, as it is ready written, pray take it ; perhaps, 
my dear Governor, it nay give your excellencyſhip 
a little remorſe of conſcience ; or (as that is not very 
common to a Scotchman) at the worſt, the mortiſi- 
cation that you have now loſt your favourite op- 
portunity of reducing the point in iſſue to a” Forbes- 
like war of the field. Come, come, man, chear up ; we 
are equally unfortunate ; you have miſſed your duel, 
I wy proſelyte. But prithee, now, why did you not 
anſwer my letter ſooner ?—You was out of wwn, 
you fay, and did not receive it till the 26th, though 
delivered at your houſe on the 21ſt. I muſt conſider 
this matter a little. Faith I begin to doubt (entre 
nous) whether a Hyde Park encounter was your real 
defire. Hum! let me fee! A imagines 
3 

writes 
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writes a challenge to the author on the evening of 
the 2th ; appoints a meeting the very next morning 
at fix ; not being met (for I will have the charity 
to ſuppoſe he was there) as appointed, returns in a 
violent hurry to the publiſher at noon ; is told the 
party did not receive it till after the time; infiſts 
upon an anſwer directly; is aſſured he will certainly 
have one that day ; orders his equipage home ; the 
letter is abſolutely ſent that very afternoon ; and yet, 
in ſo very critical a fituation, this paſſionate, injured 
gentleman, ſo tenacious of his honour, and ſo hot for 
an anſwer, goes coolly out of town, and does not re- 
turn till five days after ! Indeed, Mr. Johnſtone, this 
tale hangs but clumſily together. Shall I be plain 
with you ? The ſending a letter to the publiſher's fo 
very late at night, and apppointing the meeting ſo 
early on the ſucceeding morning, does look ſome- 
thing like a wiſh of its not coming to the hands of 
the challenged party in time: And then going out of 
town the very afternoon the anſwer was expected, 
and ſts ying there five days, what, fir, does that look 
like? Why, the fear of an appointment for the next. 
enſuing day —Pray, your Excellency, ſolicit the mi- 
niſtry to nominate Captain Forbes (and I think you 
are Captain too) to be your deputy governor. Wha:s. 
a bleſſed pair of Captains !—Fuft challenge, and then 
run out of the way. 


Well, but who, my good fir, are theſe knots 
of knaves? Of what country can thoic people be 
who are ſo deſtitute of honoyr and truth, as to ren- 
der you liable to the ſcveteſt ridicule, for believing, 
during a moment,” that thoſe virtues could poſli- 
bly exiſt in them? Indeed, Mr. Governor, you ſhould 
learn to be a little more explicit. If I bad not been 

S 3 encucd 
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endued with a tolerable memory, I had remained in 
the dark to this moment. A knot of knaves! I ken 
your meaning weel. I do remember having read a 
comedy, written and publiſhed in the year 1652, by 
Mr. John Tateham, city poet in the reicn of Charles 
the firſt, called the Scotch Vagaries, or a Knot of 
Knaves ; and a knot of knaves, indeed, he has made 
them !— Perhaps you recollected the title of the play 
without any of its contents. Shall I give you a ſpe-- 
cimen or two ? 


ACTI Scenxe . 


Enter Jocx r with his wallet. 

Sirs! this ayr has a mickle gued favour- 
I ha creeped thus far intol the kingdom 
[England] like an ervigg intol a man's lug; and ſal 
hardly be gat oot. I a Scot theef may paſs for 4 
trow mon here. Aw the gued fare I get here! By 
me faw, iſe twa yards gron aboot, fin I cam fro 
Scotlond. The Deel fplit me, gif I come at the mure, . 
Scotlond. Iſe, noo, nic the bonny court, wur monny 
a Scot lod is gron fro a maggot to a bran gooſe. In 
the Deel's name wha's yon? A ſud be me coatre- 
mon by's ſcrattin and ſcrubbin. A lookes like Scot- 
land it ſell, bar an naked ! 


Enter B11 1 v. 


Ah mon, what gar thee in theſe pickles? How 
camſt hither ? 


Fock. 


Billy. E'en on my ten toes, Sir. A lack; a mon 
mo not ſteel, here, for's neck; an iſe mickle ſham 
to bag. 


Teck. 
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Tock. How, mon, not bag! On's th art nen a me 


contremon than! 


Billy. Geud faith, an I have not eat an morſel 
theſe twa daies. | 


Fock. Weel ſet doone — —Leuke thee here mon 
[opens his wallet] d'yee think St. Andra wad a faſted 
ſo mickle, gif a cood a get fike met as thes. A me 
St. Andra had never don ſo many marvailes, gift he 
cood a ſtufft his carcaſe with fike as this. 


Enter a CovaT1tes. 
Here, Mr. Governor, they both riſe up and beg 
of the Courtier ; who, after hearing a long Canter- 
bury ſtory of pretended lefſes, and their rank in their 

own country, relieves them, ſaying, 


Cour:. There [giving money to Billy]—There's 
ſome of your countrymen at court live better by this 
trade than you do. There is no beggar like your 
Scotch beggar, for tricks and i There 
[giving to the other] that will ſerve to buy you oat- 


Fock. A gued beginning, mon Tool'd a ye noot 
fum of oor contremen lieved at Court by baggin ? 


Billy. 1 ſee noow a Scot may lie by authoritie, 
and bag by permiſſion. Weele to court too, and lie 
fa feſt as tha beet o'um.. 


Jock. Be me ſaw an that's hard to de. Seeſt thou 
yon braw fellow [jooking out] he's tha King's Feul. 
| Gued Faith he's ta hard for twanty o'um. A has 

| feul'd 
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feul'd himſel intol mickle favour, gif be ſeul himſcl 
noot oout agen. 


«« As this may ſuffice, Sir, ** 
of the ſpirit of the piece, and the character of the 
favourite fool, it will be needleſs to tranſcribe any 
more of it. I could wiſh, however, that ſome book- 
ſeller would reprint the whole play, as your country- 
men might, perhaps, reap both entertainment and 
advantage from the peruſal of it. 


* But what do you mean, Governor, by ſaying 
* ſuppoſing Mr. Johnſtone's letter had really con- 

| tained a challenge.” I beg, fir, as Mr. Hayes has it, I 
may have none of your ſuppoſes, and all that. Pſha! 
man, renounce all the paltry evaſions and equivocations 
of the North. Does your ſubſequent behaviour make 
you defirous that it may not be conſtrued into a chal- 
lenge ? There is not a perſon in the Kingdom, from 
a boy of ten years of age up to a Lord Chief Juſtice 
(though I do not mean to ſhield myſelf behind his 
periwig) could gaditly give it any ecker conſtruction. 
Now I am mentionin 1 pray give my 
ſervice to your monkey.” Come, I will try at an ex- 
planation of your ingenious allegory. The iſand of 
Jamaica, I take to mean England ; the innocent viſi- 
tors, the Scorch ; the failor, your Excellency ; the 
monkey. myſelf; and the I amariad tree, one of our 
Lord Chief Juſtices ; but whether your countryman 
of the K's. B. or mine ot the C. P. I know not; but, 
from particular circuum tances, Inu“ believe the lat 
ter. Indeed, Governor, a very pretty figurative ito- 
ry this ? Whac a pity 's it that you did not thorough. 
iy conſider the morai!—'T he Scotch, poor innocent 
viſitors! 
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viſitors! come to England, © to ſoak up, as Ham- 
let expreſſes himſelf, the king's countenance,” and 
the miſchievous North Briton writes againſt their en- 
croachments, plays tricks, puts them in a fret, and 
then laughs and chatters at their vexation. One of 
theſe innocent viſitors (a noble Thane whom he had 
laughed into a fume) being determined to cruſh him 
with the Herculean arm of power, illegally and ran- 
corouſly purſues him with that arbitrary and revenge- 
ful intent. The North Briton flies for refuge to the 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the C. P. and his Lordſhip 
ſhields him from the fury of the Scot. ——So far, ſo 
good. —— Now will you, Mr. Johnflone, take upon 
you to ſay that the Judge diverted the courſe of Juſ- 
tice in that proteQtion ?——Surely, No !——And 
if he did not (the North Briton being in a right 
cauſe, and having the law of his fide”) what a Raſ- 
cal muſt he be who would © ſnatch up a muſket, 
take a vixzie, and to the no ſmall mortification 
of all his admirers,” ſhoot the man * whom a ſpirited 
honeſt Lord Chief Juſtice had protected from an ille- 
gal and tyrannĩcal purſuit Pray. Sir, have I not 
unravelled your allegory pretty tolerably? and what 
does your excellency think of your ſtroke at the pe- 
1iwig now? 


I am, 


OR. 3, 1763. 
&c. &c. &c. 


The NoxTu Batron. 


_*TIe is pretty apparent, by ſeveral expreſſions in 
the Governor's letters, but eſpecially his farcaſtic 
compariſon of the Tamarind tree to a Lord Chief juf- 


tice's 


> * 
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P. S. The North Briton, though he has not been out 
of town, could not anſwer Mr. ſohnſtone's ſoon- 
er; the writing of laſt Saturday's, Paper and other 
important buſineſs, having interfered : Nor, could 
the North Briton, as circumſtances ſtood, aftc: 
receiving Mr. Johnitone's ſecond letter, ſend the 
firſt written epiltie (now incloſed) without being 
accompanied with the preſent one, which Mr. 
Johnſtone muſt eaſily perceive.” 


The North Briton does not doubt but the familia- 
rity with which the governor is treated in the fore- 
going letter, will plead its own excuſe, as truly con- 
ſormable to the civility and politeneſs of expreſſion in 
that of Mr. Johnftone's, to which it is an anſwer. — 
I be letter which the North Briton wrote on the me- 
rits of a ſuppoſed reformation in his Excellency (pri- 
or to the receipt of the governor's ſecond “ civil” 
epiſtle) and which he incloſed in the above, was as 
follows : 


To Governor JounsTONE. 


SIR, x 


this age of vanity and perverſeneſs, when ſo few 

; (fo very few indeed!) are to be convinced of an 
error, the North Briton cannot but congratulate Mr. 
Johnione on his manifeſting ſuch an amiable as well 
as uncommon virtue; and as the anſwer to the Go. 
vernar's 


tice's periwig, that he aimed his reſentment at a par- 
ticular gentleman, which, therefore, — 1 juſ- 


ti fies ſo perſonal an explanation here, of Mr 
allegory. 


one's curious 


* 
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-vernor's challenge (if his ſubſequent conduct “ wi 
be admitted a proper criterion to judge by) has had 
the intended effect of laughing him out of a romar- 
tic paſſion for duelling, the North Briton will argue 
the matter with him, as with a gentleman who is 
now not altcgether deſtitute of ſenſe and reaſon. If 
- Mr Johnſtone had peruſed thoſe papers, to which 
| he ſeems fo an enemy, with an unpreju- 
diced attention, the ridiculous appointment at the 
ring of Hyde. Park, could never have entered into 
his imagination ; as he would have perceived, that the 
author had not any where attempted to advance ſo 
unjuſt and filly an argument, or even endeavoured 
to infinuate that Scotland produced no men of worth. 
The whole of the North Briton's animadverfions, 
| ing the Scots, have been confined entirely to 
the principles of Scotchmen in general, by proving 
them to be evidently repugnant to the ſentiments of 
the Engliſh ; and that the nature of their education, 
under laws ſo exceedingly oppoſite to the generous 
ſpirit of an Engliſh conſtitution, renders them very 1 
unfit to preſide over Engliſh affairs. Theſe things " 
conſidered, Mr. Johaſtone muſt be convinced that ; 
the tenour of the paper in diſpute, was not to call in 
queſtion his honour and integrity as an individual ; 1 
but, by ſhewing the methed of executing the laws in = 
Scotland, and the partiality of appointiag none but 1 
Scotchmen to the government of all our ceded ac- | 
quiſitions, that it was calculated purely to expoſe the 23 


extreme impolicy of the one, and the great injuſtice 
of the othcr. 


8 
— 


The North Briton would aſk two or three plain 
queſtions. If theſe appointments are really 10 con- 
| formable 


® His ſilence. 
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formable to true policy, and fo conſonant to ftrit 
impartiality, as Mr. Johnſtone would be thought to 
believe them, why have they not been notified, in 
the uſual form, by authority? * Did not a noble 
earl, yet in one of the firſt offices of Rate (the only 
man of real abilities amongſt the preſent mimfterial 
herd) take the higheſt umbrage at the all-encroach- 
ing patron of the Scots, for bringing thoſe very ap- 
pointments about? And has not, for that very reaſon, 
the intended nomination of ſome particular Scotch- 
men to places of truſt and profit in Florida (conſiſt- 
ing of at leaſt four-fifths out of the whole of the poſts 
to be held there under the crown) been laid aſide ? 
Theſe flagrant proceedings, though they are endea- 
voured to be ſcreened from the world, are no ſecrets 
to the North Briton; nor can they, indeed, be new 


letter to the governor, the public muſt judge whe- 
ther it had any influence in hurrying on a notificati- 
on, that had been kept back ſome months after the 
royal nomiration had been made. 
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but ſurely this very obſervation muſt exculpate him 
from any intention of perſonally affronting Mr. John- 
ſtone? The man, as Mr. Johnfione, was no ways 
conſidered: That, indeed, was utterly impoſſible, 
for he was a perfect ſtranger to the writer, as well 
in character as in perſon. The place of his nativity 
was alone the objeQ of.the North Briton's confidera- 
tion, and on that account alone he condemped the 
appointments to the government of Florida ; for they 
appeared to him not more unjuſtiſiably partial in re- 
ſpeQ to the ſuperior rights of the Engliſh, than high- 
ly impolitic in regard to the arrogant and abſolute 
temper of the Scots, in general, wherever they have 
the power to ſafely exert it. So far is the North 
Briton from having any perſonal enmity to Mr. John- 
ſtone, that he ſhall not only be pleaſed to find, here- 
after, his fears of a Scottiſh adminiſtration in Florida 
are rendered abortive, by the amiable behaviour of 


its governors, but ( as having a perfect good will 


to every worthy man”) ſhall be the firſt to propagate 
the wonder ! to trumpet to the world the great de- 


ſerts of men, who, by their actions, ſo mer 
deteſt the deſpotic principles of their imperious 
countrymen : But till the North Briton's apprehen- 
fions are diſpelled, by this happy [ftrange] event 
(and Mr. Johnſtone cannot wiſh for it more ardently 
than he does) he muſt ſtill conſider every ſuſpicion 
contained in his paper of September 17th, as war- 
rantably founded ; and even then, though the ap- 
danger of the- appointments will be re- 
moved, the ſcandalous partiality of them never will. 
It is true the nature of an Engliſh government will 


not ſuffer the open exerciſe of ſuch enormous irre. 


gularities as are quoted in Numb. 62: Nor, indeed, 
are the governors of our colonics the immediate diſ- 


Vor. III. T penſers 
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penſers of the law, but when the North Briton re- 
flected on the extenſive power they poſſeſs ; their in- 
fluence over all who are below them in office ; the 
_ propenſity of Scotchmen, in general, to tyranny ; 
the difiance of Florida from hence; the difficulty at- 
rending application to England for relief; and the ig- 
norance of the inhabitants (who are ſtrangers to our 
conſtitution) of the proper methods of ſeeking re- 
dreſs ; there certainly did (and yet does) appear to 
him the highe!l imprudence, to ſay no worſe of it, in 

ſubjeQing the Floridans to a Scottiſh adminiftration. 


« Mr. Johnſtone is pleaſed to call the anecdotes 
in the North Briton of Sep. 157th, * childiſh ones. 
In the name of law and equity can they be childiſh 
anecdotes that ſhew, by notorious inſtances, all un- 
doubted faQts, that judges in Scotland, admit of the 
diſputants at law canvaſſing amongſt them [the 
judges] for their favour (for in civil cauſes they have 
no juries) in as open a manner as candidates do in 
England for a Borough! Is it a childiſh anecdote 
that judges there condeſcend to become chamber 
council in private, and when a cauſe affects them- 
ſelves, that they pervert, by the moſt fallacious rea- 
ſonings, the letter of the law, to ſerve their own 
particular intereſts! Is it a childiſh anecdote to give 
an inflance of a man's committing in Scotland, with- 
in theſe dozen years, a no leſs capital crime than 
Higl.-Treaſon [coining] and a Scotch judge's accept- 
ing (1 ſhould have faid demanding} ſeveral hundred 
pounds, the 's all! to ſcreen him from 
juſtice, and then humanely obliging him to fly abroad! 
Is it a childiſh anecdote to make appear, by quotati- 
ons, that the very proverbs of the Scots, are calcu- 
lated to © inſpire the middling and inferior part of 

the 
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the people with the notion that nothing but loſs 
and diſappointment is to be met with in contending 
for :ight, even in the plaineſt caſe, with a perſon in 
a ſuperior ſtation !”—Childiſh anecdotes! The North 
Briton is that the favourable ſentiments 
the public may have entertained of Mr. Johnſtone 
{and it is to be hoped they have formed ſome good 
opinion of him) would not be greatly increaſed, if 
they were acquainted with his having made uſe of 
an expreſſion, which even the North Briton cannot 


perſwade himſelf can poſſibly be Mr. Johnſtone's 


real opinion. 


«© But now a word or two concerning the Chal- 
lenge. Does Mr. Johnſtone think, can he poſlibly 
ſuppoſe, that the author of a paper is to declare 
himſelf to every perſon Who imagines himſelf, or 
pretends to be injured by him? What would be the 
conſequence of ſuch a ready acquieſcence ? He might 
be liable to be invited out of his bed every morning, 
by any impertinent coxcomb who choſe to form a 
pretence of being injured, only to ſatisfy an idle 
curioſity of knowing who «he was. An expreſſion 


might now and then, unguardedly, flip from his pen, 


which though a truth, a moſt notorious one ! might 
render him criminal in the eye of the law ; in this 
caſe, the party ſo juttly expoſed, has nothing to do 
but diſpatch a challenge at night, and give iniiruc'*- 
ons to a pettyfogging attorney (for no gentleman of 
the profeſſion will be ſeen in ſuch ſort of legal proic- 
cutions) to reconnoitre the party in the morning, 
and if he knows not his perſon and name, to betray 
him, by an unſuſpected conference, into a con eſſion. 
Beſides, when the writer of a periodical effay once 
avows himſelf, his authority, if the North Hriton 
may fo fay, is at an end. The Eſſayiſts in the reign 
SF 2 of 


SS” 4 Aa 
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of Queen Anne and George the Firſt, as well poliri- 
cal ones as others, were ſo ſully convinced of this 
poſition, that (one or two excepted) during the 
time of the publication of their pieces, they were 
never abſolutei) known as the authors. It is true, 
many of them were ſuſpected, but whilſt they did 
not acknowledge the charge, the ſuſpicion of the 
public could not amount to a proof. The North 
Briton will beg to ſhew the il! conſequence of a 
writer's avowing himſeli, by a caſe in point — The 
Engliſh Linneus! the learned acquaintance, the 
ſimple · culling friend, the botanical companion of the 
Earl of Bute! The Rock of Rocks! the king of 
quacks! the emperor of empirics! the great, the 
celebrated, the eaſy, the ambling, the fauntering, 
the ſimpering, the polite, Dr. — H, publiſhed, 
ſome years fince, a periodical paper called the In- 
ſpector. The Critics were extremely perplexed to 
find out the author; for, till that diſcovery was 
male, they did not, in fact, know how to proceed 3 
whether to approve or condemn : However, their 
endeavours were fruitleſs, and the Inſpector, amongſt 
the generality of other readers, was well received. 
This evidence of its merit (for the Proteus, “ to 
borrow my friend Churchill's expreflive epithet, is 
not abſolutely deſtitute of literary talents) inſtead of 
promoting the circulation of the paper, brought on 
its final diſſolution. ** Give me, boy, (cries one at 
the Bedford) the Inſpector.— It is an excellent one 
to day (fays another) I aſſure you it is always fo, re- 
turns a third. This was too much to withſtand— 
the author was by—hi: diſcretion fell a victim to his 
vanity—he openly declared himſelf — and, O dire 
| cataſtrophe ! 
* The Proteus H — put io his modeſt plea.” 


Rosc1aD. 
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cataſtrophe ! the Inſpector was read no more. 
H — avewed his paper and forfeited his power 
The ſtep was dangerous. Knowing all, kimfel; 
unknown” is the main pillar of a periodical writer ; 
«© The antients (to be indebted for a phraſe or two 


to the Doctor's medical advertiſements) in Anne and 
George's reign « Knew this, and the North Briton 
has reſtored the practice. There is more room 
« for this cautiou t an good men would think. 


The North Briton has but two obſervations 
more to make, in regard to the Challenge, and he 
muſt think them very ſtrong ones. Does Mr. John- 
ſtone believe that man a proper perſon to have the 
ſupreme command of a colony, who, on the moſt 
frivolous occaſion, is fo ready to burſt through the 
laws of the mother country? and does he think if 
his Majeſty or the Earl of Hallifax, were informed 
of his ſentiments and behaviour, in this affair, he 
would, neverthelefs, be continued governor of Weſ- 
tern Florida? 


« Though © Mr. Johnſtone does not feel any 
defect from the circumſtance of his being born in 
Scotland, yet it is not doubted but his imparti- 
Briton's objections to a Scottiſh government in Flo- 
rida; and that, conſequently, he wil! allow of the 
impropriety of ſending a Challenge, on that account, 
even had he known, and been able to prove, who 


was the very perſon that wrote the paper of Sep- 
tember 17th. 


Upon the whole, if Mr Johnſtone is not now 
convinced that the writer had no perſonal enmity to 
him, and yet thinks himſelf aggrieved, the author of 

"WY Number 
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Number 62, on a ſolemn aſſurance that the real 
name of the party ſhall never be divulged, is ready 
to give him the ſatisfaction be requires, wherever 
and whenever he pleaſes. 


I am, &c. &c. 
September 27. 
The Noaru Briton” 
General Obſervations upon the whole. 


e 
the behaviour of Governor Johnſtone muſt ap- 
pear in à very extraordinary light to the world, and 
as in this account there is no intention of treating 
the character of that gentleman with the leaſt aſpe- 
rity, we ſhall treſpaſs a little longer on the reader's pa- 
tience, toſhew from the concurrent teſtimony of truth 
and the plain determination of common ſenſe, how 
egregiouſly wrong he has acted in the whole affair. 


In the firſt place, Mr. Johnſtone conceived him- 
ſelf injured on account of the fault found with the 
nomination of four Scotch gentlemen to the govern- 
ment of our new acquiſitions in America: But had he 
given himſelf the leaf time for coolly conſidering the 
North }riton': ſtrictures on that ſubject, a man of his 
unde:ſtanding muſt have naturally perceived that no 
perſona! inſalt was offered, or intended to be offer- 
ed, to him or any of the other Governors. Mr. John- 
none, and every gentieman, has a right to advance 
his fortune by all the laudable means in his power, 
and it could never enter into the North Britan's head 
to find fault with him for purſuing fo ſalutary an 
end. His cenſures were entirely confined to the ad- 
miniſtration for the pa: tiality and impropriety of the 
choice, and no way deſigned to affect the perſons who 

accepted 
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accepted of the poſts. The North Briton, by the 
moſt diſtant infinuation, dropt no doubt, in the pa- 
per of Sept. 17th, of either their integrity or under- 
ſtanding ; his only fear proceeded from the place of 
their birth, and the ditierent ſentiments which that 
circumſtance muſt undoubtedly create in relation to 
the principles of government and laws. This fear, 
at firſt fight, may appear weak and frivolous, but on 
a juſt conſideration muſt be allowed of no little 
weight: For if a Scotchman and an Engliſhman en- 
tertain the ſame notions of government, whence is it 
that the conſiĩtutĩon ot their reſpective countries dif- 
fer ſo very wide? M hence is it, we on this fide the 
Tweed are ſuch zealous affcrtors of freedom and in- 
dependance, and they on the other ſuch ſiaviſh abet- 
tors of tyranny and arbitrary power? A Scotchman 
would make a good governor enough, perhaps, of 
Scotchmen, but he that would preſide over Engliſh- 


men muſt have ſome regard and rey:Tence for their 
laws. That G-»vernur Joknftone had no regard, or 
at leaſt no idea of them, his inconſiderate 
ſufficiently teitifies, and is, of itfelf, the greateſt 
ſupport of the aſſertions in that very North iriton 
at which he has taken io violent an offence —ls it 
no! an ample juttificatioa of te North Briton's fears, 
and does it not take away the cauſe of any ſuppoſed 
affront, ſince it proves tlie little acquaintance which a 
Scotchman, though a gentleman and a man of edu- 
cation, has of our conſtitution ? Or what is worſe, 
the little regard he entertains for it if he has! This 
was all the North Briton took upon hin to aflert, 
and has not the behaviour oi Mr. Johufione inc on. 
teſtibly ſhewn him in the right ? — Hence Mr. John 
ſtone muſt undoubtedly be reckoned the aggreſſor; 
as there was no perſonal reflection on him as an indi- 
vidual, 
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vidual, and as he has been kind enough to prove 
thoſe animadverſions on his country to be diſpaſſio- 
nately juſt— Thus much for the ground of the al- 
tercation ; and now to take a little notice of the 
manner in which it was carried on. 


Mr. Johnſtone may perhaps endeavour to palliate 
the raſhneſs of his conduct, in ſending a challenges, 
by faying, that, tho he himſelf was not directly re- 
flected upon, yet his country was, and therefore he 
had reaſon, even from that, to call the North Briton 
to an account. I is a pity, however, that he took 
no other method, but what he ſo greatly condemn- 
ed; for in one of his notes to Mr. Sumpter, he has 
a ſtroke at the honour and juſtice” of the Engliſh, 
in return for the freedoms, which I may have taken 
with rhe Scotch. If he means the honour and juſtice 
of our adminiſtration, he has my hearty leave, to 
attack either as often as he thinks proper, tho”, in 
reality, I think there can be no greater reflection on 
both, than Mr. Johnitone himſelf. And, furely, 
the elegant epithets of ſcoundrel and knot of knaves, 
with which he ſo obligingly honoured the perſon or 
perſons concerned in the North Briton, will be 
thought at leaſt a ſufficient excuſe foi the raſcal, 
which is applied to the ſailor in the expolition of bis 
ſenſible allegory. 


In ſact, the readers of this day's paper will per- 
ceĩve, that both Mr. Johaſtone and the North Briton 
have exceeded the bounds of decency in ſome of theix 
expreſſions. and more than once converſed in a lan- 
guage, much fitter for the meridian of a Billingſgate 
aſſenibly, than the cars of a drawing room, — but 28 
Lear ſays, 

Mot to be the worſt —? WH 
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the latter will, therefore, take what advantage he can, 
of this negative perfection, and plead Mr. Jobnſtone's 
aſſumption of the Marybone Drawcanfir, as an ex- 
tenuation for his own erco:, in dropping the gentle- 
man. The North Briton is not incorrigible in this 
reſpet, he pleads guilty to the indictment, and 
throws himſelf upon the mercy of his readers. 


It had been well too, in another reſpect, if Mr. 
Johnitone, before he ſent his challenge, had de- 
manded a proper explanation from the North Briton 
of thoſe paſſages, which he thought ſo neceſiary to 
reſent, and enquire the author's reaſons for the pa- 
per in queſtion, beſore he proceeded to call him thus 
roundly to an account. — Had he taken this ftep, 
and then received no ſatisfactory anſwer, there might 
be ſome ſoundation for his reſentment, tho' no ex- 
cuſe could be found for the manner in which that re- 


ſentment was expreſſed. 


In all political broils, or literary ſquabbles, where 
countries or profeſſions may chance to be introduced, 
Mr. Johnſtone himſelf, if not poſſeſſed with the Dz- 
mon of Quixotiſm, muſt be convinced, that general 
obſervations are never intended, and but rarely un- 
deritood, as perſonal affronts. How often have the 
gentlemen of the law been indifcriminately tiled, 
to borrow Mr. Jubnſtone's borrowed expreſſion, a 
knot of knaves? and yet no individual of the profeſ- 
fion ever demanded fatisfaQtion for fo virulent a re- 
proach upon them all. 


Countries, like profeſſions, when condemn'd for 
any crimes, or cenſured for any peculiarities, are 
not to be vindicated by individuals, or juſtified in x 
rational debate by a private ſword. The advocate 

for 
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for any nation, in fuch a caſe, inſtead of making a 
parade of his courage, ougb: to conviurc us of his 
underſtanding ; for hiz life is but havarded in vain, 
unleſs he can wipe off the imputations which have 
lain upon the kingdom he ſe firenuwuſly ofters to de- 
fend. The North Briton would be glad to know, 
had he indulo's Mr Johuſtone with the mec ting 
which he was kid coough to requet, ond had tue 
happineſs either to give or rake a poke in the guts, 
how the event would bave termiaared the matter in 
diſpute? Would the death of one oi both, in the 
leaſt, prove the propriety, or impropricty of nomĩ- 
gating fovr Scotch genticwen to the government of 
our new acquired terricories in America, when fo 
many Fngliſh and Iriſh, of the moſ approved reputa- 
tion and abilities, deſerved at leaſt an equal, if not a 
ſuperior, attention from the miniftry? — If Mr. 
Johnſt one can n. ake it appear that the interview pro- 
pos'd, would have anſwered any one ſalutary end to 
the people of England. the North Briton will declare 
his concern for not inſtantly attending him the mo- 
ment he received his invitation, and promiſes to be 
an hour before his time at any ſecond one, which he 
may think proper to honour him with. Alas, the 
the neceflity he was under of keeping himſelf con- 
ceal'd, tho' the author of that paper is nevertheleſs 
generous enough to ſuppoſe that Mr. Johnſtone's 
Challenge would have been ſent, had the governor 
been never ſo great a ſtranger to that circumſtance, 
and the which the North Briton uſed in 
his letter of September 27, are ſo extremely obvious, 
that it is paying but a bad, a very — 
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Mr. Johnſtone's underſtanding, to ſuppoſe he has 
not been long fince convinc'd, if he has honour d 
them with ever ſo flight a peruſal. 


Upon the whole, the North Briton, tho' be flat- 
ters himſelf (and perhaps tis no more than flattery) 
with an opinion that he is not utterly deſtitute of 
common ſpirit or reſentment, is not however weak 
enough to imagine that he is under an obligation of 
fighting with every perſon who may think himſelf in- 
jured, during the courſe of his remarks. *Tis bur 
natural for him to ſuppoſe, that the part he has hi- 
therto ated, has created a number of enemies, 
greatly ſoever as it may have encreaſed the circle of 
his friends ; beſides which, he really looks upon the 
whole Scotch nation as antagoniſts much too power- 
ful for a ſingle man, and has a greater regard ior his 
eaſe, than to be continually expoſed to the malice or 
impertinence of every gentleman with a bare back- 
fide, who is ambitious of riſing in the eſteem of the 
miniſtry, or defirous of gaining the favour of the 
court. An author, at this rate, would have a bleſſed 
time of it, eſpecially a political one ; for, as Sir 
Archy fays, in Love-Alamode, 


«© There is no ſtanding before a highlander's An- 
drew Ferrara.” 


And it would be rather difagreceble to have 8 whele 
clan to encounter every moi ning. unleſs ia the man- 
ner of Captain Bobadil, a method could be found of 
diſpatching them by twenties, till they were entirely 
Cut off, —— 
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The North Briton will now take his leave of Mr. 
Johnſtone, and wiſh him all happineſs in the enjoy- 
ment of his government, ſo long as he retains a ve 
neration for the conſlitution, and exerts his abilities 
for the welfare of thoſe poor people committed to his 
truſt. If in the diſcharge of his office, the leaſt advan- 
tageous account ſhould tranſpire, twill give the North 
Briton a pleaſure to proclaim ir to the world; but if 
on the contrary, there ſhould be a foundation for 
diſagrecable reports, thoſe reports ſhall ſoon reach 
the ears of the public, and ring about the . 


One word of advice, let him, however, liſten to, 
and never ſuffer a wild impetuoſity of temper to 1iſe 
inſt the ſecret conviction of Truth. Strong as the 
love of his country may be, let his love of juſtice be 
ſtill ſtronger. Lis not always he may have an ad- 
verfary who is obliged to lie concealed, and perhaps 
is not a little fortunate for him that in the preſent 
caſe his challenge was directed to an author, under 
the diſagreeable neceſſity of ſuppreſſing his indigna- 


tion as a man. 


End of the Tx1xd VoLUME. 


